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CHAPTER I. 


NatHan P. Dann does not come into this story. He died before 
any of the things which I have to record happened. And he died, 
as he had lived, in New York, while the scene of the story is a 

' small village in County Galway. It is, however, necessary to 
write down a few words about Nathan P. Dann. 

He was by birth and descent an Irishman. Very early in 
P life, at about the age of nineteen, he left Ireland and went to America. 
| There he prospered and became very rich. This is an important 
fact. If Nathan P. Dann had not left a large fortune, his widow 
could not have done or attempted the things she did. 

Like most Irishmen, who live anywhere in the world except 
Ireland, Nathan P. Dann was patriotic. He did not, indeed, 
teturn to Ireland, or show, at any time of his life, the smallest 
| desire to live there. The patriotism of an ‘ Exile from Erin ’ never 
‘takes that form. Generally, though not in the case of Nathan 
P. Dann, it expresses itself in a series of self-denying efforts to 
help other people out of Ireland. The Irish Exile pays his friends’ 

fares from Queenstown to New York. He only pays his own 
fare from New York to Queenstown when he takes a return ticket, 
and he always uses the second half of it. Dann did not even take 
an Irish holiday at any time during his life. He made two ex- 
_ peditions to Europe, but on both occasions he spent his time chiefly 
‘in Italy. This was perhaps his wife’s fault. She was fond of 
“art and poetry. Dann himself was not. 
Nor did his patriotism lead him to subscribe to the funds of 
any ‘League.’ Most Irishmen in America subscribe generously 
to Leagues whose objects they only vaguely understand. We may 
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suppose that they find this the easiest way of quieting their con- 
sciences. They feel that they owe something to the country of 
their origin; so they listen to people who talk beautifully about 
Kathleen ni Houlahan, and then write a cheque for five or ten 
dollars in support of the cause. Nathan P. Dann was often 
asked to subscribe to Ireland, but he never did. Many people 
thought that he had no conscience ; but in this, as appeared after 
his death, they were mistaken. The real reason of his refusal was 
a religious one. He was born and brought up a Protestant, and 
he remained all his life convinced that Kathleen ni Houlahan and 
the ‘ Leagues ’ which supported blameless Members of Parliament to 
plead her cause were deeply touched with the spirit of the Papacy. 
He also believed that the Irish people were descendants. of the 
ten tribes of Israel which got lost in the time of the Assyrian Empire. 
At these two beliefs Nathan P. Dann’s religion stopped short, 
There was no more of it. 

It is true that he built a church, a very handsome one, for 
the Reverend Richard Sebright, who was a popular Baptist minister ; 
but this was not, strictly speaking, a religious act. He did it 
to please his wife. Mrs. Sebright was Mrs. Dann’s first cousin, 
and the two ladies were great friends. Nathan P. Dann found 
it necessary, for the sake of domestic quiet, to do something for 
the Sebrights. It was suggested to him that he should start a 
newspaper and present it to Bobby Sebright, the minister’s son, 
who was a journalist. After going into the figures carefully he 
came to the conclusion that it would be cheaper to build a church 
for the Reverend Richard. It is not therefore possible to add 
belief in the doctrines of the Baptists to the other two articles 
of Dann’s creed. He disliked the Pope. He thought fondly 
of the Ten Lost Tribes. But he never went to hear the Reverend 
Richard Sebright preach in the new church. 

Nevertheless, Nathan P. Dann had a conscience. This was 
made plain when his will was read. He left everything he had 
to his wife; and he expressed a wish that she should search out, 
and if possible assist, the descendants of his sister, who had married 
an Irish clergyman called Mervyn. The Reverend Richard Sebright 
was of opinion that Nathan P. Dann showed a Christian spirit 
in this request. Bobby was of the same opinion at first. Mrs. 
Dann the widow was thrilled. She was a lady of high romantic 
nature. The wish which her husband expressed provided her 
with a mission. She held Mrs. Sebright’s hand tightly and said 
that she would devote her life and her husband’s fortune to the 
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children of her sister-in-law and to dear Ireland. She was an 
American of New England descent, but she had no difficulty in 
feeling a strong affection for Ireland. 

Afterwards Mr. Otto Bernstein, in the course of a private 
conversation with Bobby Sebright, threw some light on the spirit 
of Nathan P. Dann’s will. Otto Bernstein was Nathan’s partner 
and his only intimate friend. 

‘The widow of my partner,’ he said, ‘ is one d——4 fool.’ 

‘Sure,’ said Bobby, ‘ but there’s points in her favour. She’s 
a good-natured woman.’ 

‘It is that which I meant,’ said Bernstein,‘ when I said d——d 
fool, and my poor friend he knew it. He knew the money would 
go-fly.’ 

"That's so,’ said Bobby, ‘ but there’s a lot of it. I guess it’ll 
last out her time.’ 

‘The other woman,’ said Bernstein, ‘ the sister, is a still more 
d——d fool. So my poor friend said tome. The wife, that is the 
widow now, she did one wise thing. She married Nathan P. Dann. 
That is what my poor friend said to me. “She did marry me,” he 
said, “but the other one,”—the sister you understand me— 
“she hadn’tas much wisdom as that. She married the d——dest 
fool of all the three.” 

‘I’m out after her, or her children, this minute,’ said Bobby, 
‘kind of hunting her up in books of reference. Aunt Sally 
May—she’s not my aunt, you know, but I’ve always called 
her aunt—’ 

‘It will be to your advantage still to do so,’ said 
Bernstein. 

‘I don’t deny that it may. But just now she’s not thinking of 
me. She’s dead set on tracking out this Mervyn man. The lady— 
so old Nathan seemed to think—is dead.’ ' 

‘It’s the same thing,’ said Bernstein. ‘The money willgo. My 
poor friend he said to me, “‘ They may do anything with it.” He 
meant any fool thing, anything with no sense in it at all. “It 
may be,” he said to me, “that they will use my money to—” 
I have forgot the word, but it meant to make better the state of 
his country, of Ireland.’ 

‘Regenerate ?’ said Bobby. 

‘That is it. There is much sadness in the thought. My friend 
he did feel the sadness of it. His money that he made, he and I 
together in the past time, it will be used by fools to make better, 
to regenerate, the state of Ireland, so my poor friend did say to me.’ 
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* Aunt Sally May,’ said Bob, ‘ will take on the job of regenerat- 
ing Ireland right away, as soon as ever it occurs to her that Ireland 
wants it.’ 

‘It is that,’ said Bernstein, ‘ which we did foresee.’ 

Mr. Otto Bernstein disappears from our story at this point. 
He has served his purpose in reporting to Bobby Sebright the 
words of Nathan P. Dann. There is no doubt that he reported 
them quite accurately. But it is possible, even likely, that he 
conveyed a wrong idea to the mind of Bobby Sebright. The soul 
of a clever Irishman is a very curious thing, and this is peculiarly 
true of clever Irishmen who have lived long in England or America, 
Bobby Sebright thought he understood. The dead man was a 
cynical pessimist who found a kind of torturing delight in the 
thought that the money he had made laboriously would be wasted by 
a foolish woman in a singularly foolish manner. But Nathan P. Dann 
had one positive belief of a romantic kind. He clung to the faith 
that he and his fellow-countrymen were descended from Ephraim 
and Manasseh, and he knew that his wife, though a fool, had a very 
kind heart. It is possible that both Otto Bernstein and Bobby 
Sebright were mistaken. Dann may have hoped that his wife 
would do some good with his money; that just because she was 
what Bernstein called a d——d fool she might succeed where wise 
people fail. She did not, in fact, do anything for Ireland, though 
she tried ; but she did accomplish some tangible good. 


CHAPTER II. 


In an upper room of the little rectory Delia Mervyn stood brushing 
a coat. It was her father’s best coat, a garment of respectable 
antiquity. He bought it for his wedding, and the wedding had 
taken place twenty-two years before. Coats very seldom last 
twenty-two years, but this one showed no signs of wear. Mr. 
Mervyn only put it on once every year, on the occasion of his 
bishop’s visitation. At all other times it lay in a drawer, guarded 
from moths by a piece of camphor. Mrs. Mervyn watched over it as 
long as she lived. When she died Delia, her daughter, took over the 
care of the coat, the housekeeping books, and the key of the store- 
room. She brushed it and laid it on the bed with a sigh. It 
looked quite decent. There were no threadbare patches, no 
polished surfaces at wrist or elbow, but Delia sighed. She feared 
that it was likely to be antique in shape, altogether different from 
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the coats of younger men. Her fear was well founded. Mr. 
Mervyn’s coat had long been a joke amongst his clerical brethren. 

Delia looked out of the window and saw her father. He was in 
his shirt-sleeves and was harnessing a white pony. Aineas Sweeny, 
an incompetent man-of-all-work, was giving advice and rubbing at 
the brass mounting of the harness with a cloth. Delia turned to 
a cupboard and took from ita silk hat, carefully wrapped in tissue- 
paper. She looked at it sadly. It was old, as old as the coat, but 
it still took a fine gloss when she brushed it. But Delia feared it 
was old-fashioned and that her father would look grotesque when 
he wore it. Delia did not know what contemporary hats looked like. 
It is very hard to keep abreast of the fashion when you live in a 
remote village in County Galway. Had she been able to walk along 
Bond Street or Piccadilly she would have been reassured about 
her father’s hat. It was almost exactly the shape most favoured 
by hatters at the moment. The silk hat varies within very narrow 
limits. It gets higher or lower. Its brim is broad and curly or 
narrow and flat. The middle of it, its waist, if we can use the 
phrase of a hat, may be compressed, or it may remain of the same 
girth from crown to brim. But with these the possibilities of 
variety are exhausted. The fashions in hats and collars work in 
circles. Keep a hat or a collar long enough and it rides once more 
on the foremost wave of the mode. Mr. Mervyn had kept his hat 
for twenty-two years. It was a little behind the fashion 
when he bought it. It was quite of the newest style when Delia 
brushed it. 

The pony was harnessed at last. Aineas Sweeny, dressed in 
his best clothes, drove it round to the front of the rectory. Onny, 
christened Honoria, Donovan, a servant carefully trained by Delia, 
stood on the doorstep to watch the departure. Mr. Mervyn put 
on the coat and hat. Delia, looking at him doubtfully, followed 
him to the door. She patted his coat and pulled at it. It had 
fitted him once, but Mr. Mervyn had shrunk of late years. He was 
a bigger man, wider round the chest and thicker in the arm, when the 
coat was made. Meek men, and Mr. Mervyn was very meek, seldom 
grow portly in later life. 

“I hope—I do hope,’ said Delia, ‘ that she'll be nice.’ 

“I hope so; I sincerely hope so,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

He was nervous. The occasion was a great one. He was to 
pay his first formal call on his new sister-in-law, a lady whom he 
vaguely suspected of being wealthy. 
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“I wish,’ he said—‘ I almost wish that I could take you with 
me, Delia.’ 

There was no reason why he should not take Delia. Yet he 
shook his head gravely as he expressed the wish. He failed to 
realise that Delia had grown up into a young woman. We meet 
occasionally elderly country gentlemen who speak of their elderly 
sisters, ladies of sixty years of age, as ‘the girls.’ Their lives 
have been spent in pleasant monotony. They have failed to note 
the passing of time and the coming of grey hairs. Mr. Mervyn was 
like them. His days, since the death of his wife, had flowed calmly. 
There was nothing in them to force on him the thought that they 
were flowing at all. He still thought of Delia as a child, and Delia 
herself, though she knew she was a woman, still regarded it as 
impossible that she should be taken to pay a visit. 

Mr. Mervyn fed the pony with two lumps of sugar. She and he 
were old and affectionate friends. Her name was Biddy and she 
had pulled him about the parish for many years. Delia looked 
critically at the phaeton. It was a very old vehicle, bought originally 
at an auction at Druminawona House after the death of the last 
Lady Engleby. It could not by any means have been made to look 
smart, but Aineas Sweeny had done his best with it. He had 
washed it. He had also washed his own face. He realised fully 
that the occasion was a great one. An Irish servant may be, and 
often is, singularly inefficient at ordinary times. Routine will 
paralyse his energies, but the worst Irish servant will rise brilliantly 
to a great occasion. The unaccustomed, which bewilders the 
mechanically efficient Englishman, spurs him to heroic exertions. 
Eneas Sweeny had rubbed a quantity of soft soap into his skin 
although the day was Saturday, not Sunday. He had also scrubbed 
the phaeton and polished the harness. He had groomed Biddy’s 
white coat. 

Mr. Mervyn got into the phaeton and waved his hand to Delia, 
affecting a cheerfulness which he did not feel. Aneas settled 
himself on the small perch at the back of the phaeton. This was 
another concession to the occasion. Alneas usually sat beside his 
master and conversed with him in a friendly tone. He had not 
for several years sat on the perch at the back. Mr. Mervyn looked 
round nervously. The phaeton was very old, and Aineas had 
grown heavier of late. He thought it possible that the perch might 
break. Aineas reassured him with a smile. The little seat was 
stronger than it looked. Aineas folded his arms across his chest, 
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put his chin up and stared straight in front of him. Mr. Mervyn 
shook the reins. Biddy ambled down the drive towards the road. 
Delia and Onny Donovan were left standing at the rectory door. 

The Irish gentry of bygone days showed singularly little 
imagination in the building of their houses. Not one of them in 
a hundred had any idea beyond four straight unbroken walls, 
meeting each other at right-angles. But they all rejoiced in long 
avenues. If circumstances rendered it impossible to place their 
mansions a mile or more from the high road, they laid out curved 
winding approaches so as to get the longest possible amount of 
driving through their own grounds. The avenue of Druminawona 
House coiled about among lime-trees and beeches in a wholly 
unnecessary way. Biddy, who was a wise pony, resented the 
extra toil imposed on her and relapsed into a walk. When he 
came in sight of the house Mr. Mervyn hit her sharply with the 
whip. He had never done such a thing before. Biddy stopped 
in sheer amazement. Recovering herself a little, she turned her 
head round and looked at Mr. Mervyn. Her eyes expressed reproach 
and astonishment. Mr. Mervyn apologised at once. His apology 
took the form of an explanation. He addressed it to Aineas 
Sweeny ; it was really meant to soothe Biddy’s feelings. 

‘I think,’ he said, ‘ that we ought to trot up to the door. These 
Americans, you know, expect—I mean to say—’ 

What Mr. Mervyn meant to say was that the American nation 
had grown great by its devotion to vigorous efficiency, and that 
it might be regarded as a sign of feebleness if Biddy were allowed 
to crawl up to the door of the house. He failed to find words 
to express this thought; but Aineas understood him. He 
whistled with a view to encouraging the pony. Biddy also under- 
stood and half accepted the apology. Her face still wore 
its expression of shocked amazement, but she changed her walk 
for a shambling trot. 

Mr. Mervyn had paid several visits to Druminawona House. 
It was, so he thought, his duty to call upon such of the vagrant 
fishermen as rented it from time to time in order to catch salmon 
in the river. On such occasions he was embarrassed by the 
ceremony of his reception. A manservant met him at the door 
and led him across the broad hall in stately silence. Mr. Mervyn 
was a diffident man and unused to the society of butlers. He 
always felt awkward and uncomfortable while he slouched after 
them. This time he fell into a worse embarrassment than any 
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butler could have created. Mrs. Dann herself met him. The door 
stood open when he arrived, and as he stepped out of the phaeton 
he was aware that his sister-in-law was running, literally running, 
across the hall to greet him. She tinkled as she ran, because 
she had a number of metal objects hanging loose about her. She 
also made a cooing noise in her throat. She was a small woman 
and very slight. Mr. Mervyn was glad of this because he was very 
much afraid that she meant to kiss him. He drew himself up to 
his full height as she came near. He was, when he chose to stretch 
himself out, fully six feet high. As a rule he stooped and walked 
about with rounded shoulders ; but when he saw Mrs. Dann running 
up to him, and heard her cooing, he stood bolt upright. Mrs. 
Dann could not reach to his face, and of course would not kiss 
his hands. She seized them both and shook them heartily. Mr. 
Mervyn heard Biddy fidgeting behind him and felt ashamed of 
the warmth of his sister-in-law’s greeting. Biddy was staid and 
elderly. She had spent all her life in the West of Ireland and 
was not accustomed to effusive manners. 

Mrs. Dann let go his left hand and, holding his right in both 
hers, towed him rapidly across the hall. She ejaculated phrases 
of welcome. Her cooing between the phrases got louder. Mr. 
Mervyn was greatly astonished. She was a widow, and widows, 
as he thought, were naturally shrinking creatures, inclined to 
tears. Mrs. Dann was full of force and energy. Life bubbled 
from her. 

They reached the large drawing-room, and Mr. Mervyn, before 
he had even succeeded in taking off his hat, was bumped forcibly 
into a deep armchair. Mrs. Dann sat down exactly opposite him 
and began to talk with great vehemence. She gesticulated with 
her hands as she spoke and tinkled repeatedly in a way which 
bewildered Mr. Mervyn very much. At last he managed to speak. 

‘I’m very glad to meet you, Mrs. Dann,’ he said feebly. 

She burst into smiling indignation. 

‘Now that won’t do anyhow,’ she said. ‘ We’re brother and 
sister, aren’t we? That’s so. I’m just Sally May, and I have 
it all planned out to call you Phil. Just you call me Sally May 
right away or else we’ll quarrel.’ 

Mr. Mervyn hesitated. 

‘Say Sally May,’ she repeated. 

‘Sarah,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

Sally was beyond him for the moment. It seemed an impossibly 
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THE LOST TRIBES. 9 
familiar way of addressing a lady who was a total stranger to him. 
Mrs. Dann sat looking at him for a moment with her head tilted 
on one side. 

‘If you think,’ she said, ‘that you’re going to induce me to 
call you Theophilus, you’ve just got to get the notion out of your 
head straight off. I don’t say but I might get round the four 
syllables of that name if I was real angry with you ; but for ordinary 
use Phil’s quite long enough. If you and I are going to be friends 
you’re Phil, and I’m Sally May.’ 

Mr. Mervyn deliberately shirked the difficulty. He fell back 
upon the remark with which he always opened conversation with 
the strangers who came to fish. 

‘TI hope,’ he said, ‘ that you like Druminawona.’ 

The strangers were usually polite enough to say that they did, 
though they often added a complaint about the weather. If 
they were very enthusiastic fishermen they said that it did not 
rain enough. If they were not absolutely absorbed in fishing 
they said that it rained too much. Mrs. Dann expressed a 
passionate delight in the place such as no one else had 
ever felt. 

‘I’m regularly deep down in love with it,’ she said. ‘I felt 
a kind of thrill all over me the very minute Bobby Sebright 
mentioned the name of it to me. “ Bobby,” I said, “just you tell 
me that all over again, and say it slow. It’s a dream, that place, 
a fairy vision of an Arabian night.” I made him get the cable 
right away and I told him to hold it against an emperor till he’d 
rung up a house agent on this side. I had my mind made up the 
minute I’d heard the name that if there was a shack in the place 
with a roof on it I was bound to get it. Bobby’s a good boy. 
He’s fixed me up all right, and I’ll say this, Phil, that I wouldn’t 
have believed unless I’d seen it that there could be a mansion any- 
where equal to the name of Druminawona in the matter of poetical 
dilapidation. But there is, and it’s this residence.’ 

Mr. Mervyn’s feelings were hurt. Druminawona House had 
stood to him for many years as a type of stately magnificence. 
It pained him to hear it slighted. But he did not want to argue 
with his sister-in-law. He turned the conversation away from the 
dilapidation of the house. 

‘The name Druminawona,’ he said, ‘is Gaelic. It 
means—’ 

‘Don’t you dare to tell me what it means,’ said Mrs. Dann. 
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‘What’s meaning anyway? You'll just spoil it for me if you go 
reading extracts from a dictionary about it. What took me was 
the sound of it. There was a book I was reading as I came across 
about a titled lady on this side who sort of specialised in long- 
drawn sighs. I used to read about the way she uttered them, 
and every time she did I said to myself “'That’s Druminawona.” 
It’s drawn out so that I never seem to get clean through to the 
end of it. It fascinates me. There was a poet man over in New 
York last fall lecturing. I didn’t go to listen to him myself because 
Nathan was always contemptuous of poets, especially Irish ones. 
But Emily Sebright had him in to tea and I went to listen to his 
talk. I was struck. He orated quite a lot about the mysticism 
of the Celt and the solemn glow of the brown bogs and the majesty 
of the mist-clad mountains and the general inarticulate yearnings 
of the peasant soul. He roped me in, that young man, and I bought 
up all the books of poetry he’d written. But I reckon he was just 
a fraud. There wasn’t anything in him beyond what could be 
extracted from Druminawona.’ 

‘It never struck me exactly in that light,’ said Mr. Mervyn, 
“but no doubt you’re right. I’ve lived too long in the place to 
be much impressed by its name.’ 

‘ Bobby Sebright hunted the directories for me,’ said Mrs. Dann, 
“when I was meditating on Nathan’s last request. He said there 
were four Mervyns scattered about your church connection. He 
wanted me to communicate with the other three before I fluttered 
straight off here. But I said “No.” I simply wouldn’t listen to 
any talk about the other men. The one I wanted for a brother 
was the one who lived in Druminawona. That’s you, Phil, so I just 
cabled to say I was starting.’ 

‘I got the message,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘and I wrote to 
Queenstown.’ 

‘I was dead sure you were the right man,’ said Mrs. Dann, 
“the moment I heard the name of the section where you lived. 
Bobby Sebright wasn’t so certain, but then Bobby hadn’t had the 
advantage of hearing the way Nathan spoke about the man his 
sister had married. That’s you, Phil. I won’t repeat what he 
said. It might make you vain. But I gathered a pretty clear 
impression that if Nathan’s brother-in-law was ever found at all 
he’d be living in a place with a name like Druminawona. You 
couldn’t live anywhere else, could you, Phil ?’ 

Mr. Mervyn sighed. There had been times in his life when he 
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had hoped for some other sphere of duty, some place a little less 
intellectually and morally relaxing than Druminawona. But 
such hopes were no more than memories. He had grown so fond 
of the place and so accustomed to it that he would have found it 
very difficult to live comfortably anywhere else. The continual 
noise of the river which rushed past the village soothed him. The 
steep green mountains which shut him in on every side were so 
familiar that a wide prospect would have made him uneasy. He 
had certainly become the kind of man that must live in Drumina- 
wona. But he was puzzled by Mrs. Dann’s swift intuitive re- 
cognition of the fact. 

‘Say, Phil,’ said Mrs. Dann abruptly, ‘I’m just hungry 
to hear about Delia. Just you start on now and tell me all 
there is.’ 

Mr. Mervyn began to recover his self-possession. The frank 
friendliness of his sister-in-law’s manner was breaking down his 
shyness. And Delia was a subject on which he felt well qualified 
to speak. He often thought about her when he was alone, in 
an aimless affectionate way. He ventured a quotation from his 
favourite poet, starting the lines with a shy smile : 


‘She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 
Beside the springs of Dove ; 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love.”’’ 


‘That’s Wordsworth,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘I’m there all the 
time in cultured society, and I’ve always reckoned Wordsworth 
to be right on top in the matter of poetry. But don’t you try 
and get me by saying that Delia hasn’t got any young man.’ 

‘Tm afraid not,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

“My, Phil! and why not? That’s not what I call natural.’ 

‘The fact is,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ that there aren’t any young 
men in Druminawona.’ 

‘That’s so? Come to think of it there wouldn’t be, of course. 
I ought to have seen that straight away without being told. A 
place with a name like Druminawona wouldn’t run to young men 
unless they were poets, and I reckon even a poet wouldn’t stay long 
enough to get young again after his first attack of the divine in- 
spiration. He’d be off to London or across to our side to make 
something out of the fit while it lasted. But I’ll fix Delia up all 
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right. You tell her when you go home that I’ll fetch along Bobby 
Sebright for her. Bobby’s got a commission over this side any 
way. He’s crossing by the next boat. This little island of yours 
is booming just now; and Bobby’s to write up your politics for 
his paper—Home Rule, or something. I never took on much with 
politics. Nathan P. Dann was sort of contemptuous and wouldn’t 
subscribe a dollar, so I didn’t get much chance of catching on. 
But Bobby Sebright’s out to do the thing thoroughly. Seems to 
me he can’t do better than come straight through here and stop 
till his time’s up. Druminawona’s just Ireland done up in a small 
parcel. What isn’t in Druminawona isn’t Ireland.’ 

Mrs. Dann seemed to expect either an answer to her me or 
some applause. Mr. Mervyn supplied a feeble assent. 

‘That may very well beso,’ he said. ‘ I shouldn’t be in the least 
surprised if it were.’ 

“You tell Delia what I say anyway,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘The 
thought of Bobby Sebright will keep her from moping. The streams 
of Dove are real poetical, Phil, and I’m not undervaluing Words- 
worth, but it seems to me a girl might get moped mighty quick in 
Druminawona.’ 

Mr. Mervyn rose. He wanted to go home and think quietly 
about his sister-in-law. He felt startled and bewildered. The 
shock of further plain speaking would be too much for him. Mrs. 
Dann misunderstood his action. 

“My, Phil!’ she said, ‘you are in a hurry. Delia will wait 
a while without taking cold. You needn’t tell her about Bobby 
Sebright for a bit yet. Sit down again.’ 

Mr. Mervyn did so without attempting to explain that he did 
not intend to speak to Delia about Bobby Sebright. 

‘Bobby’s what we call a hustler,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘ When 
he comes along he’ll want to speed up this place. It would do with 
a little speeding up. Seems to me as if nobody had got a move 
on anything in Druminawona since a few years before the Flood. 
That’s the charm of the locality ; but I’m not sure that Bobby will 
quite appreciate it. Come to think of it, I’m not sure that I’d 
care for it myself as a permanency unless I’d made up my mind to 
die. Druminawona is the best place I’ve run across yet for a 
peaceable death.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Mervyn seriously. ‘I’ve often felt that when 
my time comes—and it can’t be very far off now—’ 


He paused. He thought of the quiet corner of his churchyard, 
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a place where a thorn-tree grew and bore a mass of pink blossom 
in springtime. His eyes grew dreamily dim. For many years 
death had seemed to him no more than a quiet kind of release from 
the responsibility of living. 

‘What the place wants,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘is boosting. The 
inhabitants have got into the habit of lying down under it without 
kicking. I don’t say that’s not natural enough in Druminawona. 
Anybody would be inclined to do the same with a five-syllabled 
name like that hatching on top of him all day long. But it’s not 
right, Phil. It doesn’t do to get left in a siding. What you’ve 
got to do is boost a bit.’ 

‘ Boost ?’ said Mr. Mervyn feebly. 

The word was new to him. He was not sure that he knew 
exactly what it meant, though he suspected that Bobby Sebright, 
who was described as a hustler, was likely to be an expert in the 
art of boosting. 

‘I’m not sure that I quite understand—Boost ! ’ 

‘I don’t know that I can explain the idea to you right off. 
You haven’t got the thing over this side, specially in Druminawona. 
So it’s not to be expected that you’d have the word. It means to 
kind of swell yourselves out about the chest and gas a bit about 
the way you have the upper grip on the rest of creation. A first- | 
rate booster figures to trample down circumstances that get inter- 
fering with the proper working out of the eternal destiny of a mighty 
race ; sort of brush them off the track without losing grip on the 
rails. You catch me, Phil, don’t you ?’ 

‘I think I’m beginning to,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

*T’'ll help you all I can,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ and when Bobby comes 
along we'll make him lecture on “Man the Unwearied Striver 
and the Path to the Far-off Mountain Top.” ’ 

Mr. Mervyn smiled faintly. He had long ago given up strife 
of every kind. He did not think that any one in Druminawona 
cared much for the mountain tops. 

‘Delia will admire him some when she hears him,’ said Mrs. 
Dann, ‘and he’ll take to Delia right away.’ 

Mr. Mervyn rose again. This time he was quite determined to 
go. He disliked the idea of being goaded on to boost by Bobby 
Sebright. He still more disliked Mrs. Dann’s cheery plans for his 
daughter’s future. It seemed to him indecent to assume that 
Delia would fall in love with a young man the moment she 


saw him, 
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CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. Dann accompanied her brother-in-law from the room and 
across the hall. She talked volubly as she went. She said that 
she was going to church next day to hear Mr. Mervyn preach. 

“You won’t be able to help being poetic,’ she said, ‘in a place 
like Druminawona, and I adore poetical sermons. Richard 
Sebright’s practical, and, of course, that’s all right in New York. 
They need it there. But I expect the people here haven’t any real 
need of the Ten Commandments. What they need is angels’ songs. 
I’m looking forward to hear you rendering that music, Phil.’ 

Mr. Mervyn shivered uncomfortably. He was not an eloquent 
preacher, and he cherished no illusions about his own sermons. 
He had never in his life attempted to put an angel’s song into 
pulpit prose. 

Mrs. Dann hoped that she would see Delia in church. 

‘Give her my love,’ she said, ‘ and tell her to wear her smartest 
frock. It’s my opinion, Phil, that all good girls ought to have 
real smart frocks, and I expect Delia will show up well.’ 

Mr. Mervyn attempted a protest. He was not an expert judge 
of frocks, but he had been sitting opposite his sister-in-law for half 
an hour and he knew that Delia’s clothes were not like hers. Mrs. 
Dann interrupted him. 

‘Don’t disappoint me, Phil,’ she said. ‘ Delia’s a good girl. 
She may not patronise the Parisian market, but I expect—Say, 
Phil, what’s that ?’ 

They had reached the hall door while she spoke. Mrs. Dann 
stopped abruptly and clutched her brother-in-law’s arm. On the 
gravel sweep Biddy was standing in an easy attitude between the 
shafts of the phaeton. Her head drooped towards her knees. The 
reins hung loose on her back. A‘neas Sweeny, his pipe in his mouth, 
was lying back in Mr. Mervyn’s seat. There was nothing about 
him to excite the surprise of any one accustomed to his ways. 
Mr. Mervyn supposed that it was the pony which had attracted 
Mrs. Dann’s attention. 

‘That’s Biddy,’ he said with some pride, ‘my pony. She’s 
very intelligent and a great pet of mine.’ 

‘I wasn’t referring at that moment to the quadruped,’ said 
Mrs. Dann, ‘ though now I come to look at her she strikes me 
as being pretty well in keeping with Druminawona. She wants 
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speeding up a bit before she will be able to sit for her portrait as 
a four-footed courser of the Arabian sands. What brought me up 
short when considering the landscape wasn’t so much Biddy as 
Judas Iscariot.’ 

She pointed to Aineas Sweeny as she spoke. He slipped his 
pipe into his pocket, slouched sideways out of the phaeton, and 
touched his hat, grinning amiably. 

‘It’s proud and pleased I am,’ he said, ‘to be bidding your 
ladyship welcome to Druminawona. His Reverence is after telling 
me that it’s America you come from. There’s a brother of my own 
out those parts, living with an uncle in a place they call Pittsburg ; 
and Father Roche was telling me ere yesterday of a cousin he has 
that’s a priest in Chicago. Indeed I wouldn’t say but there isn’t 
one in the place but has friends more or less out where you come 
from. And it’s a warm welcome the people will give you and 
pleased they'll be to see you.’ 

Mrs. Dann ignored this speech. She seemed highly excited 
and addressed a vehement explanation to Mr. Mervyn. 

‘Nathan P. Dann,’ she said, ‘ wasn’t what you’d call a first- 
rate believer in religion. I don’t know that I ever struck a creed 
that he’d have been willing to say right through without clearing 
his throat. But he wasn’t a bed-rock atheist. There was one 
religious notion that had a powerful hold on his intellect. He had 
it fixed up that the Irish people are the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel. 
There were two shelves of books in his bedroom that proved it. 
Seemed a foolish idea to me and one that didn’t matter much any 
way. I just thought he was a bit cracked about it. Seems to 
me now that I misjudged him some. He’d more sense than I 
gave him credit for. Look at that man!’ 

Mr. Mervyn looked at Aineas Sweeny. Aineas himself seemed 
blandly unconscious of anything peculiar in his appearance. He 
knew that Mrs. Dann was talking about him, but he gave no sign 
that he was either pleased or annoyed. 

‘ If his mother,” said Mrs. Dann, “ wasn’t a great-granddaughter 
of Judas Iscariot, I reckon his father must have been the great- 
grandson of that patriarch. I’ve studied Italian art quite a bit 
and attended two courses of lectures on the Old Masters. I’d 
recognise the face anywhere.’ 

Mr. Mervyn looked at Aineas with fresh interest. 

‘ His beard is red,’ he said, ‘ very red.’ 
‘If it would be pleasing to your ladyship,’ said Aineas, ‘to be 
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taking a bit of a drive along by the river where them big ferns do 
be growing, there’s nothing to hinder my bringing up the pony 
at any time that your ladyship would appoint. It’s little use his 
Reverence makes of her,’ he added, as a kind of afterthought, ‘ and 
it’s as good for Miss Delia to be walking as driving. She’s young, 
and has a fine pair of legs under her.’ 

‘Look at his eyes,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘It’s not his hair I’m 
going by so much as his eyes. If there are many more people like 
him in this locality, Phil, I’ll do a little original research along the 
lines of that notion of Nathan P.’s.’ 

Mr. Mervyn pulled himself together with an effort and said a 
decided good-bye to his sister-in-law. He got into the phaeton and 
took the reins. Aineas Sweeny settled himself cautiously on the 
rickety back seat. Biddy lifted her head and looked round to see 
that everything was ready for a start and then trotted quietly down 
the avenue. 

‘Your Reverence——’ said Aineas at last. 

Mr. Mervyn took no notice of the appeal. He had forgotten 
Aineas and Judas Iscariot. He was not thinking of the Ten Lost 
Tribes of Israel. His mind was entirely occupied with the idea 
of boosting Druminawona. It seemed to him very horrible that he 
should be called upon to boost. He found some little comfort 
in the thought that it would be difficult to get the people of 
Druminawona to join in the effort. Without the co-operation 
and hearty approval of Father Roche, the parish priest, it would 
scarcely be possible to start the thing at all. Mr. Mervyn did not 
think the priest would approve of anything of the kind. He tried 
to picture a scene in which he and Father Roche would boost 
together for the edification of their parishioners. His imagination 
reeled. But Mrs. Dann was evidently a woman of great force of 
character. She would quite easily overpower him. She might 
in the end compel Father Roche. They would neither of them 
like it. 

‘I beg your Reverence’s pardon, ’ said Aineas again. 

Mr. Mervyn did not hear him. He was thinking that Sergeant 
Ginty, of the Royal Irish Constabulary, would certainly approve of 
the boosting. The sergeant was a lean, cold-hearted man, full of 
contempt for Druminawona. He was a native of Portadown, 
and he despised Connacht. Twenty-five years’ service in County 
Galway had softened the harshness of his northern ‘speech, but 
had only intensified his admiration for the bustling ways of Ulster. 
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Sergeant Ginty was hopelessly out of touch with the spirit of 
Druminawona. It is part of the plan for the good government of 
Ireland that the police should, as far as possible, be aliens in the 
places where they live. Having enlisted a recruit in Kerry and 
trained him carefully in Dublin, the authorities set him down in 
some corner of County Antrim. The object is to prevent the 
possibility of any sympathy between the people and the law; and, 
as a rule, the system is entirely successful. Sergeant Ginty in 
Druminawona was a fine example of its working. 

Mr. Mervyn had no doubt that once back in Portadown the 
sergeant would boost spontaneously and well. By contemplating 
the sergeant he arrived at a certain understanding of the meaning 
of the word. 

Biddy trotted on. Aineas leaned forward cautiously and 
spoke into his master’s ear. 

‘Your Reverence, sir, > he said. 

Mr. Mervyn’s mind had passed from the subject of boosting. 
He was troubled by the thought of Bobby Sebright and his marriage 
with Delia. The prospect was singularly distasteful to him. 
Mrs. Dann had hinted that Bobby Sebright was a hustler. Mr. 
Mervyn felt quite sure that he could never really like any one who 
hustled. Delia might. He admitted the possibility with regret. 
It was possible that Delia herself might learn to hustle. She 
would almost certainly wear smart frocks if she could get them. 
He thought with regret of a transformed Delia, a daughter hope- 
lessly lost to him. 

Mneas, despairing of attracting his master’s attention by mere 
speech, leaned forward again and shook him by the arm. 

‘Well, Aineas,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ what is it ?’ 

‘I wouldn’t like to be speaking in any way that would be 
disrespectful to a lady that’s a near friend of your Reverence’s,’ 
said Aneas. 

‘I’m sure you wouldn’t,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

‘ And, of course, I know well that she doesn’t mean the half 
of what she says. It would be a queer thing if she did, but she 
doesn’t. That sort likes to be funning, and small blame to 
them.’ 

‘I wish I could agree with you about that,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 
“I wish I could.’ 

‘She has a kind heart,’ said Auneas, ‘ and she’s one that would 
be good to the poor.’ 
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This had not struck Mr. Mervyn ; but he had no contradictions 
to urge. He said that he agreed with Mneas. 

‘It’s no more than what I’d expect,’ said Aineas, ‘in any one 
that would be a near friend of your Reverence, let alone that you 
could tell it by the two eyes she has, and them twinkling like stars.’ 

Mrs. Dann had been greatly impressed by the appearance of 
Aineas Sweeny. It seemed that he had been equally impressed 
by hers. Biddy, who had been walking very slowly for some 
time, stopped altogether, and began to eat the grass which grew 
at the roadside. Mr. Mervyn made no effort to make her go on 
again. He was interested in Aineas’ estimate of Mrs. Dann’s 
character. 

*She’s the kind of lady,’ said A‘neas, ‘ who'll be wanting to do. 
something, be the same more or less, for the advantage of the 
people of the district where she would be living, whether it might 
be Druminawona or the continent of America.’ 

Mr. Mervyn recognised the truth of this; but he was not 
pleased. Mrs. Dann seemed to him over-anxious to benefit Drumin- 
awona. He woke to the fact that Biddy was eating grass. He 
chucked at the reins decisively and made a clicking noise with the 
corners of his mouth. Biddy was a pony with a conscience. She 
had resented the way in which Mr. Mervyn had hit her with a whip 
earlier in the afternoon because she felt that the blow was unjust. 
She displayed no anger when her head was pulled ruthlessly up 
from the pleasant grass because she knew that she ought not to be 
eating grass. She trotted on obediently. 

‘I'd be the last man in Ireland,’ said Aineas, ‘ to be vexed at. 
anything that the like of her would say, knowing well that she’d 
mean no harm by it, whatever it might be.’ 

Mr. Mervyn was far from being able to attain this mood of high 
charity. He was ready to admit that Mrs. Dann might not mean 
any harm by what she said. He was very much afraid that, 
without meaning it, she might do a great deal. He explained this 
at some length to Aineas. 

‘ That’s just what I’m after saying myself,’ said Aineas. ‘ It’s 
little she thinks of the trouble that might come of the name she’s 
after putting on me. I wouldn’t mind it coming from her. And 
I wouldn’t mind it from your Reverence, or Miss Delia, if so be you 
was to be amusing yourselves by saying it. But it’s a name I 
wouldn’t like to get about the place. Sergeant Ginty beyond there 
in the barrack has a terrible spite against me, and them three 
young lads of his would take a delight in shouting the like of that. 
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name after me, and me going down the street. It could 
be——’ 

Aineas’ voice sank to a whisper, and Mr. Mervyn knew that 
he was getting at the heart of his grievance. 

“It could be that some time or another, when I had a drop too 
much taken—and that’s what might happen to any man—unless 
maybe to your Reverence—!'d strike one of them lads in a way 
that would make a cripple of him. I needn’t be telling your 
Reverence of the way the sergeant would be acting then. I’d 
be ashamed, so I would, and me in prison, of the disgrace I’d been 
the means of bringing on yourself and Miss Delia.’ 

Biddy turned in at the rectory gate. Aineas, realising that 
his time was short, came rapidly to the point at which he had 
been aiming. 

‘If your Reverence would speak a word to her,’ he said, ‘so 
that she wouldn’t be saying the like when anybody’d be listening, 
I'd be obliged to you.’ 

Before Mr. Mervyn was able to make any promise Delia burst 
from the rectory door and ran to meet him. 

‘Well,’ she said breathlessly, ‘ tell me all about her! What’s 
she like ?’ 

“The grandest ever you seen,’ said Aineas, ‘with gold and 
silver hanging round her the same as pots and kettles on a tinker.’ 

‘She seems very nice and kind,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ and very— 
very full of life.’ 

‘I’m sure I’m glad to hear it,’ said Delia, ‘ It’s time somebody 
alive came to Druminawona.’ 

Mr. Mervyn sighed. He foresaw that Bobby Sebright would 
also be alive. 

‘She has a great way with her,’ said Aineas, ‘ you’d wonder to 
see the two hands of her going this way and that, and her talking 
like it might be the shuttle of old Danny the weaver when he’d 
be making the tweed.’ 

‘Is that true, father ? ’ said Delia. 

‘She does—I hardly like to say—gesticulate !’ said Mr. Mervyn. 
‘She emphasises what she has to say with her hands.’ 

‘ And them ringing like little bells,’ said Auineas. 

“How lovely!’ said Delia. ‘I thought only French people 
did that. What’s her name ?’ 

‘Sarah,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ and, I fancy, Mary.’ 

Delia did not seem at all pleased. She knew that her aunt’s 
initials were ‘S. M.’? She had hoped for something more striking 
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than Sarah Mary. Salome, perhaps, or Sophronia, for the ‘S.’; 
Melissa, or at the very least Myra, for the ‘M.’ She had read in 
newspapers of American ladies with grandiloquent names. It 
seemed a pity that this new aunt of hers—who, besides being 
American, was very rich—should have such commonplace names 
as Sarah and Mary. Mr. Mervyn felt that he ought to improve on 
his statement. 

“She likes to be called Sally May,’ he said. 

‘That’s better,’ said Delia. 

‘Names,’ said Aineas, ‘isn’t everything. There’s many a 
one might have a name put on him that he didn’t deserve, and it 
might be hard enough to get rid of it.’ 

His mind was still dwelling on Judas Iscariot. Mr. Mervyn 
didn’t want to have that subject started again. He got out of 
the phaeton and went inte the house. Aineas’ voice followed 
him. 

“If it’s pleasing to your Reverence,’ he said, ‘ to attend to the 
little matter I was mentioning to you, it would be a great 
convenience to me.’ 

Delia was too much excited about her aunt to take any interest 
in Aineas Sweeny’s mysterious business. 

‘When shall I see her?’ she asked. ‘ Will she be in church 
to-morrow ?’” 

‘ Yes, she will,’ he said. ‘She said so. But I’m not sure that 
she will come in quite the right spirit. I may be misjudging her. 
Indeed, I don’t know whether she’s a member of our Church. I 
gathered that her husband, your uncle, Delia, wasn’t exactly a 
Churchman. He believed in a sort of modification of the ‘ British 
Israel’ theory. I don’t think any the worse of him for that. Lots 
of excellent Christians take the greatest interest in that question. 
But, as faras I could make out from your aunt, he didn’t believe 
in anything else. I remember attending a man once in a work- 
house hospital, a returned American. He said he was a 

Protestant——’ 

Delia interrupted her father and led him into the dining-room 
for tea. She had often heard the story of the man who spent 
fifty-five years in New York and then came home to die. He 
remembered nothing about the religion taught him in his youth 
except the fact that ‘In a vale in the land of Moab there stands 
a lonely grave.’ The words, he said, had been a great comfort 


to him all his life. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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L’ART D’ETRE GRANDPERE} 
BY LADY RITCHIE. 
I, 


Hveo, Victor in Poesy, Victor in Romance, was able to win new 
laurels when he in his old age wrote of ‘ L’art d’étre grandpére.’ 
It is a knowledge which comes naturally to some, a chord struck 
between the happy past and the golden dawn of the days to come. 

I have known others who have also lived in this beautiful 
region—an epiphany which some of the wisest have joined, when 
they come from afar with their dear and priceless gifts to bless 
the future, as yet unrevealed. 

Just about a hundred years ago a kind old grandfather, away 
from the storms and terrors that rent Europe in those troubled 
days, sat quietly in Nassau Street,” off Portland Place, writing to 
his little grandson. The writer was Major James Rennell of 
the Hon. E.I.C.S., one of the gentlest and most unaffected of men, 
the first great English geographer, as Sir Clements Markham has 
called him, a man who had measured space and oceans and 
traced unknown currents, who had mapped out India and Africa, 
whose work is still a standard of reference, and whose name was 
then known and held as now in highest esteem by all the savants of 
Europe. These letters of his were addressed in the delicate 
handwriting to ‘Master James Rennell Rodd.’ They begin in 
1812, and it is by the permission of my old friend and connexion, 
Mrs. James Rennell Rodd, that I have been able to read the 
correspondence. The early notes are written in red ink, with 
plainly printed characters, to make them easy for the little boy. 
In sending them to me Mrs. Rodd wrote as follows : 


“My husband treasured every letter his grandfather sent him ; 
the first began on his first birthday, and until the boy could read, the 
little notes came following each other. Major Rennell lived a most 
simple, abstemious life in what was once called Nassau Street, with 
his old servant Mary Medley. My husband as a boy used to go and 
share his grandfather’s afternoon coffee and toast.’ 


1 Copyright, 1913, by Lady Ritchie, in the United States of America. 
2 Now Suffolk Street. 
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Major Rennell’s first letter to his grandson ran as follows: it is 
dated March 12, 1812. 


‘My Dear Littte DovsLe NAMESAKE, 

‘Perhaps I may be the first person who has ever approached 
you with a written address. I shall use no flattery for it is the truth 
to say that you are one of the most blameless characters amongst 
us.... I hear much of your fihal affection and that you give 
great comfort to your worthy parents.... I beg my kindest 
regards to your good father and mother. 

‘ Your most affectionate, 


os 


After this introduction the letters run on, full of interest in 
the little fellow’s childhood, in his toys and games, in his life at 
school, his outings and amusements; the grandfather telling 
\ him also of his own doings, his walks, the quiet daily round. All 
his life long Major Rennell had lived in a world of observation as 
well as of action, and he still notes facts and experiences likely to 
interest the boy and to be understood by him. He writes of the 
weather, of the harvests, of the effects of the storms upon the 
country ; he writes of travellers in distant places, of the perils 
they run. He himself had been a mighty traveller, always at work, 
always in danger, but he rarely mentions the things he has 
accomplished or the things he still has in contemplation: it was 
not, indeed, till after his death that some of these latter bore fruit, 
that recommendations he had made were carried out, and his 
daughter enabled to edit and complete some of his unfinished 
labours. 

When I myself was a girl my father told me that in his early 
married days no one was more hospitable to him and to my 
mother than a certain old lady—a cousin of his father’s—living in 
Wimpole Street, where I can also remember her. This lady, 
Major Rennell’s daughter, the beautiful Jane of whom her father 
was so proud, was the mother of little James. When my sister 
and I were children in Kensington, Lady Rodd’s big carriage 
used to come driving up Young Street. We used to be taken for 
drives in it. I remember the grey lining, and the loops swaying 
and the tassels, and how this huge chariot used to swing and creak 
as it went along, while the kind old occupant talked of her own youth 
and her Admiral and of her son and of her grandchildren. On other 
occasions the ancient lady, with the dark eyes and the black old- 
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fashioned hair, used to send for us to the carriage door, and she 
would then produce gifts, of rare make and dazzling hue, both 
Eastern and English too, and hand them out liberally. She was 
very fond of my father, and to the last he used to take us to call 
upon her. 

It was, as I have said, between the years 1812-1827 that 
Major James Rennell was writing to his little grandson, and the 
boy’s own grandchildren may now in turn look for themselves 
at the gentle, merry messages sent from Nassau Street, to the child 
in Cornwall, to the schoolboy at Temple Grove, to the more dignified 
Etonian ; messages from the eighteenth to the nineteenth century 
and after ! 

‘I am glad that you liked my letter, so I send you another,’ 
writes grandpapa, who seems to be for the moment staying in James’s 
home, ‘ Alicia says ‘‘ my love and a kiss.” ’ (Nursery talk has not 
changed much in the century which has passed since this corre- 
spondence began.) Then the epistle continues, ‘I hear that you 
ride on a man’s saddle and that you play in the garden at Uncle 
Tremayne’s.’ 

As we read on, grandpapa seems to have returned to his own 
house. ‘I send you another red letter,’ he says ; ‘I am much obliged 
to you for all your kindness to me whilst I was with you. I 
walked with your favourite Juno, in Portland Place this morning, 
and we talked about you.’ 

James the Less at East Sheen received visits as well as letters. 


‘I do not know when I have enjoyed so heartfelt a sight [writes 
the grandfather to his grandson at Dr. Pinkney’s, Temple Grove, 
East Sheen] as on the other day when we walked round the lawn 
and saw so many fine and promising young gentlemen engaged in 
innocent play. I have thought of it and mentioned it several times 
since ; and consequently I have derived much comfort and have 
anticipated great advantages to yourself from all that I saw. . .’ 


Collingwood’s letters to his home are not more charming than 
the happy flow from the old warrior; remembering things for 
little James to remember. 


“I hope the evening turned out fine on Wednesday [he writes 
on August 13, 1825], and that the Poney carried you pleasantly. 
The Duke’s Park (Woburn) seems made for you and your Poney, and 
I should myself enjoy a ride of that kind. The Mansion House or 
Abbey seemed to me to be the least interesting part of the whole, but 
the Park, altogether, and particularly the Green Lane delighted me. 
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“Saturday, yesterday, was a remarkably fine day, and I had 
some good walks. Your sisters were here and drank coffee with me. 
They sent several kisses which you may distribute. To-day, at 
half-past eight it began to rain, and I fear it will be a rainy day, 
but I shall watch the weather. The streets are black with people 
in mourning. I think I never saw shopping business so dull, or so 
few gentlefolk’s carri@ges in the streets. I have read a good deal 
in your book, but there are many mistakes which you should be 
apprised of not to be misled—Captain Brenton allows three millions 
and a half of negro slaves in the Southern States of America— 
I mean the United States, where by the last census there were a 
million and a half and no more, he certainly does not read. I have 
heard nothing more of Colonel Thackeray. Pray give my kind love 
to papa and mamma, and kind regards to Lady Inglis and the young 
ladies. 

‘Your affectionate, 
‘G.-P. J. RENNELL. 

“My Dear JAMEs, 

“You were in all your glory when in the pewwith Mrs. Pinkney. I can 
remember things similar to it when I was a boy. I gave your kind 
messages to your sisters, and they send you their loves in return. 
I suppose that you know that our globe (earth) is flatted a little 
at the poles, and rises higher at the equator, and although the 
difference be only about 35 miles, yet it occasions vast changes in 
course of time, and in the going of a clock which may keep exact time 
here. If my clock was carried to any place near the equator, it 
would lose two minutes and a half per day, unless the pendulum 
was lengthened. Jupiter is much flatter than our earth, one may 
perceive it in a large telescope. 

‘Did you hear that Dr. Oudeney and another gentleman with 
him exploring the interior of Africa are dead. These make twelve 
gentlemen who have been sent to explore Africa, and not one of 
them finally returned. Park came back the first time 1 and perished 

1 It was Major Rennell who, having first constructed the map of the Northern 
part of Africa in 1790, afterwards worked upon the notes and memoranda 
brought back by Mungo Park. Readers of Lockhart will remember Park’s 
meetings with Walter Scott. ‘Calling one day at Fowlsheils and not finding 
Park at home, Scott walked in search of him along the banks of the Yarrow, 
which in that neighbourhood passes over various ledges of rock forming deep 
pools and eddies between them. Presently he discovered his friend standing 
alone on the bank plunging one stone after another into the water and watching 
anxiously the bubbles as they rose to the surface. ‘‘ This,’’ said Scott, “ appears but 
an idle amusement for one who has seen so much stirring adventure.” ‘‘ Not so 
idle perhaps as you suppose,” answered Mungo. ‘“ This wasthe mannerin which I 
used to ascertain the depth of a river in Africa before I ventured to cross it— 
judging whether the attempt would be safe by the time the bubbles of air took 
to ascend.’’ At this time Park’s intention of a second expedition had never 


been revealed to Scott, but he instantly formed the opinion that these experi- 
ments on the Yarrow were connected with some such purpose.’ 
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inthe second. There are still two gentlemen alive of Dr. Oudeney’s 
party who are pursuing their enquiries. My respects to Dr. and 
Mrs. Pinkney, and I hope you will favour me with another 


letter. 
‘Your affectionate, 
G.-P. J. RENNELL.’ 


Then again : 


‘T had a letter from your good mamma two days ago ; both she 
and your papa are very well at Rose Hill, Lord Northesk’s place. 
They had a pleasant journey, and a fine walk in Farnham Park.’ 
Farnham Park is the ordinary residence of the Bishop of Winchester ; 
Dean Rennell was his domestic chaplain, and lived there with 
Bishop Thomas. 

‘The corn was all down between this and Winchester. If the 
weather is fine next Wednesday, I propose to myself the happiness 
of seeing you. Your sisters are all well, and Alicia and Fanny send 
their love ; so would Wilhelmina if she could speak, but though she 
cannot she makes herself understood. I suppose she must wonder 
why she cannot speak as well as everyone around her. I shall be 
very happy when your papa and mamma return, for that will be the 
signal for your speedy appearance. When you come I have a 
present for you to make to your good mamma. 

‘Your affectionate, 
G.-P. J. RENNELL.’ 


One can almost see the little party reunited : James the Minor, 
the schoolboy, who must have been tall for his age, the grandfather 
not very tall, but gracefully built, as Walckenaer describes him, 
active and alert, with that gracious expressive head which is recorded 
by the medallion in the Abbey. One can picture them talking 
as they advance: the dog Juno following in their steps, as is the 
way with faithful dogs; the grandfather is telling the boy such 
facts as should interest him, telling him of adventures and ex- 
periences, perhaps of leopards and natural history, perhaps of 
Captain Parry’s later exploits. They turn from Portland Place 
into Nassau Street, where Major Rennell lived on for so long a 
time, where his faithful old friends gathered round him year after 
year, and where his daughter and his son-in-law never failed to 
visit him, sometimes twice a day, as he says. 

The writer can remember James, a tall, fair, handsome man, 
very simple and unaffected, in turn absorbed in his own little boy— 
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who, it may be mentioned, is now an ambassador and doing credit 
to his parentage. 

The letters, after various holiday excursions into Bedfordshire 
and elsewhere, finally reach Eton itself : 


‘I hope you will find great pleasure in seeing the Montem. 
It must really be a fine show. So many youths together form a 
most delightful spectacle to feeling minds. I am always affected 
when I see a procession of charity boys and girls, thinking what a 
vast promise there is to the next generation. 

“I hope the watch will arrive in good health’ [adds the kind 
grandpapa]. 


The letters give the news of those days; how present some of 
it still is, and what familiar names occur. Major Rennell was 
naturally in touch with others of his kin. Every scientific man of 
distinction came to him from abroad with letters, from Humboldt 
and others, while over here Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Hugh Inglis, 
Lord Spencer, Sir Francis Beaufort, were his old personal friends, 
as well as all the Arctic travellers, 


Apropos of Arctic exploration in 1824 he writes : 


‘Your mama will tell you what a fine entertainment Captain 
Parry gave on board the Hecla and the weather proved very indul- 
gent so that it went off very well. Captain Parry and his com- 
panions, Captain Lyon and Captain Hoppner, will return to the ice 
very soon. Captain Franklin does not go yet awhile. What terrible 
hardships they must be prepared to encounter.’ 

Again, later on: 

“The Russians have certainly failed in their plan of getting 
possession of Constantinople this time, so much the better for 
Europe. Although the Turks are sad dogs in comparison with the 
European nations at large, yet Europe would suffer by having the 


Russians in their places. Of two evils we should always choose 
the least.’ 


Another letter comments upon a visit little James has lately 
paid to Richmond Hill. 


“Richmond from whose front are eyed, 
Vale, spires, meandering streams and Windsor’s tow’ry pride.’ 


So Major Rennell quotes from Mr. Pope. He also remembers that 
Lord Palmerston once said ‘It was the employment of the gentle- 
men who lived at Richmond to drive to London and back again.’ 
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In February 1826 Major Rennell is writing of James’s birthday : 


‘Years roll on’ [he says], ‘and thus it comes round again to 
your Birthday, and as I have no opportunity of embracing you 
I can only convey to you in this way my congratulations. May 
these anniversaries return and find you as at present in the esteem 
of your friends, while the Almighty Ruler of all things shall vouch- 
safe to you the possession of your faculties. 

‘Your Birthday will be kept at Easter when the Bird will fly 
in as usual, and summon you to Dinner; of which, I trust, I shall 
be able to partake. You know that other great Folks keep their 
Birthdays, not on the days on which they were born, but on some 
other—perhaps their Name Day, as is the custom on the Continent. 
I was telling your good Papa, that in such a case, yours must be kept 
on the Ist May, or the 25th July ; (for those are the days of the 
St. Jameses in the Calendar) and St. James the Less (the 1st May) 
ought to be your Day, but then he has St. Philip quartered on him, 
and you would not give twopence for a half Birthday. Again, the 
25th July is a long way off; and perhaps I ought to claim that 
Day for myself, as that St. James, the Son of Zebedee, is called 
St. James the Major! 

“I was surprised to see how Mina was grown, and to feel her 
weight. I think Alicia and Fanny are much improved also. Mina 
said at Brighton that she should like to see me, and then return 
to Brighton. 

‘I forgot to write your Name in the Book of Maps. You had 
better write it on the inside of the Cover, as the Maps will not bear 
Ink. I shall send you two Notes to stick into the Book. 

‘I went out with your Papa and Mamma yesterday, for the 
first time of going out since the day on which you returned to Eton, 
14th January. 

‘ Believe me, my.dearest James, 

‘Your affectionate Grandpapa, 
J. RENNELL. 
‘28th February, 1826.’ 


Again : 


“My Dearest JAMES, 

‘I have received your very kind letters, three in number, 
all of which gave me much pleasure as far as concerned yourself, 
but I confess I felt it very awful in what related to your neighbours. 
These explosive storms I conclude are a part of the system by 
which the purity of the atmosphere is upheld. When a boy I was 
much alarmed at lightning, but being at length compelled by duty 
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to face it in company with a number of others, I became so accus- 
tomed to it that by degrees it grew to be an amusement to observe 
the different kinds of lightning. Do you know that sometimes 
lightning strikes from the ground to the clouds—at others and more 
commonly the contrary; often from one cloud to another, but 
never reciprocally. Once a mass of it passed so near to me that 
I plainly smelt it, it smelt like red hot iron and made a whizzing 
noise like a cannon ball. 

‘The gout still plagues me so that I cannot walk as usual, what 
your presence may effect I know not but what I possess is at your 
service. 

“Your affectionate Grandpapa, 


J. RENNELL. 
‘Ist July, 1826.’ 


In 1827 he says : 


“I suppose you hear something about our Thames Tunnel. It 
has lately lost its way and got into the River. It is however no 
joking concern to subscribers who will suffer a great loss ; I believe 
they did not leave a sufficient thickness of ground between the 
tunnel and the bottom of the River. I always regarded it as a wild 
sort of plan. 

“I am afraid Mr. Canning’s health is on the decline [he con- 
tinues], the cessation of his Parliamentary Duties will afford him 
much relief. 

‘I remain, my dear James, 

‘ Your very affectionate G.-P., 
J. RENNELL.’ 


The shades are beginning to close in, but he writes still cheerfully 
on the 19th of June, 1827. 


“My Dear James, 

‘I have long been your debtor, for want of being able to 

pay you. Three of your very kind letters now lie before me as if 
reproaching me for my neglecting them. The truth is that my right 
hand has suffered very much (the left still more) and for a long time 
it was very painful to use the finger and thumb, nor have I been able 
to walk across the room. My friends however do not desert me, 
for I seldom miss having company every day and very commonly 
ladies. Your Papa and Mama I see every day and sometimes 
more than once, your sisters also . . . but I cannot return any of 
their visits. 20th. Your sister Alicia came home yesterday. She 
is wonderfully tall and looks very well. You remember Lord 
Abercorn’s shrubbery ‘‘ Nothing to do, but to grow.” 
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‘I congratulate you on your accession to the Fifth Form. 
Martin Thackeray was expatiating on the subject.’ 


If. 


These extracts speak for themselves, but before ending this little 
paper it is meet to dwell for a moment not only on James’s 
grandfather, but on the Major himself in his long and gallant 
career, and life of faithful work, inspired by that natural genius 
for observation which was his own. From his early youth to his 
gentle old age, this wise and charming philosopher never ceased 
to follow the gleam as it shone for him. 

Baron Walckenaer, as Secretary of the Institute of France, 
wrote a fine tribute to ‘ Jacques Rennell ’ (so he calls him), who for 
thirty years had been associated as a member of the Institute. 


‘The hydrographical problems which young Rennell grasped 
presented special difficulties [says the Baron]. In order to triumph 
over them it was necessary to join to Knowledge and to Practice, 
Patience, Courage, Presence of mind, none of which could be allowed 
to relax for a single instant during the course of the operations. It 
is necessary in such experiments as his, to consult almost simulta- 
neously the earth, the heavens and the sea, to add the movements 
of the planets to those horizons, of which the sinuosities, the heights 
and the aspects are being measured. When the problems concern 
the moving and capricious surface of the waters, the level must be 
measured every quarter of an hour; and you have to concert 
measures with other observers on the shore, besides sounding the 
depths of the sea. Some of these observations, wearying and often 
accompanied by danger, have to be repeated twenty, forty times, 
if one wishes to avoid errors, of which the slightest might occasion 
such serious disaster... .’ 


Baron Walckenaer writes no less sympathetically of the end than 
of the beginning of this fine career. ‘ Long after the Major had 
been obliged by the state of his health to give up all society, a 
certain number of friends still came to visit him at fixed hours, 
sitting with him by the large table where lay spread the maps, 
the compasess, the books necessary for the work upon which he 
was engaged. When the conversation fell upon subjects upon 
which he was an authority, he had an art all his own of in- 
culcating his facts with so much simplicity and clearness that 
people seemed to remember that which he was teaching them at 
the time.’ 

Titles and recognition were less common in the 1700’s than they 
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are now, but, nevertheless, respect and admiration existed then as 
happily they do still. Ihappened once, when he was over here not 
long ago, to mention Major Rennell’s name to Major Sykes, H.M. 
Consul-General in Persia (well known himself for his work and 
varied attainments), and he burst out in warm and vivid praise 
of one whose teaching, he said, he had followed all his life with an 
ever-increasing respect. 

‘Undoubtedly the first great English geographer,’ says Sir 
Clements Markham, writing of Major Rennell in the ‘ Century 
Science ’ series. 

Sir Edward Thackeray in his ‘ Biographies of the Royal Bengal 
Engineers’ gives this story of Major Rennell. He says of him: 


‘ Among his eager fortune-seeking countrymen, Major Rennell 
stands forth as a unique figure—a calm, disinterested man of science. 
When the Peace of Paris in 1763 seemed to end his chances in the 
British Navy, he received an ensign’s commission in the Bengal 
Engineers and was appointed surveyor of the Company’s dominions 
in Bengal, and during these years some of his most eventful 
experiences befell him.’ 


Major Rennell’s own account of one of his experiences with the 
‘ Facqueers,’ as he calls them, is well worth quoting at length. He 
was reconnoitring the country on the borders of Bhutan at the 
time. (How often little James must have asked for the story 
which his grandfather tells in a letter to a friend.) 


* Suddenly we found ourselves in front of two lines of “ Facqueers” 
drawn up in the market-place [so he writes in August, 1766]. Our 
escort found it high time to retreat, but we thought it rather too 
late, for the enemy had drawn their swords and surrounded us. 
One of the officers escaped unhurt, the other with a slight wound 
after fighting his way through. As for myself I was so entirely 
surrounded that I never expected to escape, but having the good 
fortune to preserve my sword, I defended myself pretty well in 
front and kept retreating backwards till I had very few behind me 
when I turned and fled for it. A hardy fellow followed me close, but 
paid the price of his life, the rest of them thinking me too much 
wounded to run far, remained in their places, but kept a continual 
firing on me till I was out of sight. Providence must have strength- 
ened my arms while I was retreating, for now I found both of them 
deprived of their strength. Indeed, no wonder, one of them was 
cut in three places, and the shoulder-bone belonging to the other 
divided. One stroke of a sabre had cut my right shoulder-bone 
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through, and laid me open for nearly a foot, besides a large cut 
in the hand, which has deprived me of the use of my forefinger . . .’ 


For surgical aid Rennell had to be sent to Dacca, three hundred 
miles off, in an open boat, which he had to direct himself, as he lay 
upon his face, while the natives applied onions as cataplasm to the 
wounds. He was long given up, but under the care of Dr. Russell 
recovered, though his health was seriously shaken by the loss of 
blood and severity of the wounds. 

Among many subsequent adventures, we hear of him one day 
‘marching in India at the head of a detachment,’ and as we read 
in the ‘ European Magazine,’ ‘he was suddenly attacked by a 
“tyger.” With great coolness he received the animal on the point 
of the bayonet which he thrust down his throat and so despatched 
him, but it appears that the bayonet was much bent.’ 

The Major’s own account of the affair makes the ‘ tyger’ into 
a leopard—‘ Five of my men were wounded by him, four very 
dangerously. You see I am a lucky fellow at all times,’ says he. 

It was in the year 1772, after the fight with the ‘ Facqueers,’ 
that Major Rennell was married to Miss Jane Thackeray, my 
father’s great-aunt. There is a family tradition, which I may be 
allowed to mention, that when this young lady departed from her 
home to stay in Bengal with her youngest brother, the W. M. 
Thackeray of those days, Mrs. Thackeray, the experienced mother 
of sixteen, exclaimed: ‘If there is a sensible man in all India he 
will find out our Jenny.’ 

Jenny and her beautiful younger sister Henrietta had started 
for India at the invitation of their youngest brother, the original 
William Makepeace Thackeray, my father’s namesake and grand- 
father, a protégé of Mr. Cartier, the (then) Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. It was at Mr. Cartier’s house that the Thackerays made 
the acquaintance of ‘ the sensible man.’ 

The marriage was a happy one; but some years after, Major 
Rennell’s health having failed from the hardships he had gone 
through, the couple came back to England. Both their sons 
died comparatively young, but the daughter Jane remained to 
them. She married a Naval captain, afterwards Admiral Sir John 
Tremayne Rodd, and as I have said was the mother of little James, 
to whom the letters are addressed. Old friends used to say how 
proud Major Rennell was of his daughter’s beauty and abilities, 
and she herself has related that her father had said to her, ‘ You 
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may always rely on your own judgment if it is on a subject you 
understand, if not, take advice.’ She was thus able to edit some of 
his unfinished writings after his death. 

Mrs. Rennell died first; Major Rennell lived on till he was 
over 87 in his quiet retreat with the faithful old housekeeper. 
As we have seen, his grandchildren, his old friends, his daughter 
and his son-in-law, never left him long alone. 


This is an age of pictures. There are few people who do not 
love them. Besides the actual representations of things that we 
see with our eyes, the images of the benefactors we have actually 
known, there are also those pictures which we paint for ourselves, 
memory-pictures, hope-pictures, wishing-pictures, all depicted upon 
that mysterious atmosphere which surrounds our life as it passes. 
It sometimes happens that these visions show us men and women 
who never knew us, who died long before we were born, and yet 
who are actually a part of our lives and in some way still with us 
and full of help and sympathy, and encouragement. Major 
Rennell is one of these ; he had a personal charm for his contem- 
poraries, as he has had for many of those who have followed. 
His daughter, his grandson and his grandson’s wife ever retained 
a devoted affection for his memory. 


‘Rennell was of medium height, well proportioned, of a grave 
yet sweet expression of countenance. The miniature painted 
for Lord Spencer represents him sitting in his arm-chair as 
in reflection. He was diffident and unassuming, but ever ready 
to impart information.’ So writes Sir Clements Markham in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ that Campo Santo where the 
honoured names of those who have done well for their country 
are recorded. 

After Major Rennell’s death, when he was laid to his rest in 
Westminster Abbey on April 6, 1830, the old friends who had 
come so faithfully, and with so much regard, to the little house 
in Nassau Street, put up a medallion to his memory. It is at 
the entrance of Poet’s Corner—it depicts a refined and charming 
head with the old-fashioned collar and tie wig of the period ; I can 
see in it some look of my old benefactress as I look at it, and of 
one of her grandchildren. The hand of that erratic sculptor, 
Nature, gives us from time to time glimpses of those who have 
lived, whose children and grandchildren look at us still with their 
eyes and speak to us with their voices. 
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HISTORIANS AND NAVAL HISTORY. 
BY SIR J. K. LAUGHTON. 


Tur Navy has had such an important influence on the development 
of England’s national life that it may well cause some surprise to 
find that our people in general know so little of our Naval History, 
and still more, perhaps, to find that as a rule, until within the last 
forty or fifty years, our historians paid little attention to it. The 
notices they give of naval movements are quite perfunctory, relate 
only to those which come more distinctly into open view, and are 
chiefly remarkable for extreme misapprehension, I am not referring 
merely to the ordinary text-books—though, as far as they are 
concerned, England might be in the geographical position of 
Bohemia, and itis from them that our young people get their first, 
and, in too many cases, also their last impressions. In their 
way, the greater historians are almost equally bad. The least so, in 
this respect, is Lord Stanhope (Mahon), who in his History of the 
Kighteenth Century—a period more than usually important in our 
naval history—does mention the chief patent facts, and, by avoiding 
details, avoids also gross blunders. But he had no knowledge of 
facts that were not patent. He did not know, for instance, the 
very important share that the Navy had in the failure of the Rebellion 
of 1745; and when he does go into detail, as in his account of the 
relief of Barcelona in 1706, he blunders egregiously, by trusting 
to a spurious journal, into the authenticity of which he had not 
examined. 

Of all earlier writers, Macaulay is perhaps the worst, for detail 
was Macaulay’s speciality. This leads him often into error, and 
when he talks of naval affairs he is perhaps more than usually 
incongruous and inaccurate. I have no doubt that his intentions 
were good, but his performance was very bad. And the scale 
of his naval notices, no less than their matter, seems to show that 
he but lightly esteemed them in comparison with the weighty 
affairs of terra firma. He allots, for instance, four pages to the 
account of the battle of La Hogue—‘ the first great victory,’ he 
says, ‘ that the English had gained over the French since the day 
of Agincourt’; a victory which Ranke has spoken of as giving 
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the command of the sea to the English. Whether either of these 
is a true estimate, I do not stop to enquire; the point I wish to 
make is, that with an inordinate amount of irrelevant and quite 
unauthenticated padding, he tells the story in four pages, of which 
something like every other line contains a grotesque blunder ; 
but to Steinkirk, a battle more Dutch than English and now perhaps 
best known by the necktie that was named from it, he devotes 
six pages; and to Landen, also a Dutch battle and known to 
modern readers mainly by Macaulay’s own magnificent narrative— 
into the entire accuracy of which I am not called on to examine— 
he gives nine; and this, though neither of them affected in any 
important degree the course or the result of the war. ta only 
happened to be fought on land. 

In other passages where he refers to naval transactions, he 
seems to be guided either by spite and political prejudice, or by 
pamphleteers who wrote under similar guidance. People are 
apt to think that they do know something of the naval history of 
this particular war,! because Macaulay had the supreme art of 
making himself read. They really know very little about it, 
because in their study of it they are following a blind leader of 
the blind. 

If, in other periods of our history, other historians have made 
fewer blunders, it is that they have tried to avoid speaking of 
naval affairs at all. When they have not been able to do that, 
they have spoken of the Navy as a mere engine for fighting battles 
and sometimes for winning victories, glorious, but of no great 
consequence. Of the more certain and unceasing work of the 
Navy, the constant, grinding pressure which it brings on our 
enemies, few really understand anything. Only a few years ago, 
the Council of the Naval Exhibition at Chelsea (1891), a Council 
largely consisting of naval officers of high rank, decided that they 
could not put forward prominently the preamble of the old Act 
of Parliament, commonly known as the Articles of War, because 
it would seem a piece of vulgar braggadocio. The words objected 
to were that it is the Navy ‘on which, under the Good Providence 
of God, the wealth, safety and strength of the kingdom chiefly 
depend.’ This Council, that is to say, had no understanding of 
any work of the Navy except its fighting battles; no real under- 
standing of the work which many of them had spent their lives in 
doing; no understanding of the work done by the Navy during 
1 War of the League of Augsburg, 1689-1697. 
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the ten years of the Napoleonic War after Trafalgar, when there 
were no battles at all. 

And so, only to an exaggerated extent, it is with modern readers 
over the whole course of our history ; where there are no battles, 
there is no naval history. A modern writer, happily still living, 
has said that when England entered on the War of the Spanish 
Succession, she was A naval power; when she emerged from it, 
she was THE naval power. Does the ordinary reader ask himself 
how this was? He reads of only one battle and that nota decisive 
victory ; he reads—if he has an inquiring mind—of many skir- 
mishes and several single-ship fights, in which victory did not 
always fall to the English ; he reads that the French were capturing 
our merchant ships and even our men-of-war, on our own coasts, 
as a whale captures herrings. At no time have the achievements 
of French ships shone with greater éclat. It was the age of Cassard, 
of Forbin, of Du Guay Trouin—names which may be placed in 
juxtaposition with the most brilliant in English history; men 
over whom our ships and fleets won no advantage. And yet, 
Respice finem! At the end of the war, England was THE naval 
power. Is it braggadocio to say that? Fortunately for us, it 
was a foreigner—a student! of naval history in its widest sense 
—who made the statement. It remains for our historians to 
explain it. 

Again, it is, I think, familiarly known that in the Civil War of 
the seventeenth century the Navy adhered to the Parliament; 
but as no battles were fought, the advantage to the Parliament 
was believed to be trifling, if not negligible. It was left for Dr. 
Gardiner, after more than two hundred years, to show that it was 
really the determining factor of the struggle; but even Gardiner 
did not consider it necessary to examine why the Navy took the 
Parliamentary side. Still less has any historian thought it neces- 
sary to dwell on the Navy as, to a considerable extent, a cause of 
the triumph of the Yorkists in the Wars of the Roses; or, going 
back to still earlier days, of the triumph of the Barons over Henry ITI. 

The fact is that, till quite recently, historians have considered 
naval history as outside their purview; separated from political 
history, from ecclesiastical, social, industrial, commercial, even 
military history, as by a series of watertight bulkheads; having 
no earthly connection with them, and only to be spoken of when 
a dramatic situation—Hawke, for instance, at Quiberon Bay, 


1 Admiral Mahan, U.S.N. 
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or Nelson at Copenhagen—promised to be effective. They have 
therefore not studied the general action of the Navy and have known 
nothing of it. They have left everything relating to naval affairs 
to a class of writers who have been spoken of as ‘ Naval Historians ’ 
—sometimes, it would almost seem, in analogy with the name of 
the Guinea-Pig.! 

The early chroniclers knew no such division of labour; they 
wrote what they saw, what they heard, and what they imagined ; 
and about naval affairs with the same freedom and the same ignor- 
ance as about everything else. The scraps relating to naval 
history have to be picked out piecemeal and put together as the 
student best can. The absurdities have to be passed over, or 
explained away when they are too palpable. One, that has always 
struck me as peculiarly delightful, as illustrating the chroniclers’ 
refusal to be restrained by the trammels of natural science— 
astronomy, say, and geography—is Froissart’s statement that at 
Sluys, the English worked or rowed to the north-east all the fore- 
noon, so that they might charge down on the French line with the 
advantage of the sun. We accept the statement that the English 
did make the reported movement; it was a thing that could be 
seen, and no doubt was seen by thousands; but to suppose that 
they made it in order that they might have the sun in the faces 
of their fighting-men as they charged to the south, is to suppose 
them imbecile. Why they made it may well be a subject for 
discussion ; but whatever the advantage they sought, they paid 
a heavy price for it. 

It was not till the seventeenth century that men began writing 
on naval history as a thing apart, and then very much as chroniclers 
of their own experiences. Such, at least, is Sir William Monson, 
who seems to have always kept in view the idea that his first duty 
was to represent his own conduct in the most favourable light. 
His writings are useful, suggestive, and often amusing; but in 
reading them it is necessary to keep in mind that the notes from 
which he wrote were very defective, his memory imperfect, and 
his bias pronounced. After him I must refer to John Evelyn, a 
man who was, in civil affairs, frequently connected with the Navy, 
and an intimate associate of Samuel Pepys. He is said to have 
written a history of the Second Dutch War, and to have sent his 
manuscript to Pepys for amendment or criticism; between the 


1 There are possibly some people who do not know that the little animal is 
so called because he is not a pig, and does not come from Guinea. 
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two, the MS. was iost, and—less fortunate than Carlyle’s ‘ French 
Revolution ’—was not rewritten. If the story is true, it is possible 
that the MS. may yet be found ; but there is absolutely no evidence 
that it was ever written, and I, myself, am disposed to think that 
it was not. That Evelyn had the intention of writing it, I know. 
Some time since, while doing some work in the Record Office, I 
came, quite by accident, on a sheet with the well-known signature 
of J. E., endorsed— Queries for Mr. Williamson; to be com- 
municated to my Lord Arlington.’! The queries, though un- 
answered, are themselves very interesting, and seem to show more 
than the average seventeenth-century writer’s estimate of a 
historian’s duty, e.g. : 


1. The rise of the quarrel and how to justify C. Holmes’ action 
at Guinea ? 

7. The Dutch action at Sheerness and Chatham and upon 
whom the miscarriage and our losses are to be charged ? 

8. Concerning the treaty, by whom first sought ? How managed ? 
Why Breda was preferred to London ? 


And as additional : 


1. What is to be said of the French King’s declaring for the 
Hollander, and his pronouncing us the aggressors ? 

5. The action at Bergen and Negotiation with the King of 
Denmark. 

7. Why the fleet was divided and by whose advice—to vindicate 
my Lord Arlington in point of intelligence ? 

9. Why His Majesty parted with Dunkirk to the French, so 
near the rupture with the Hollander ? 


We can, I am afraid, quite well understand why there are no 
answers to these questions ; and we may wonder what use Evelyn 
would have made of the answers, true or false, if he had got any ; 
but that he felt the historian’s curiosity on the several points he 
raised must stand to his credit. 

It would seem that Josiah Burchett ought to be classed as a 
‘Naval Historian,’ for his book—a folio of near 800 pages—bears 
the high-sounding title: ‘ A complete History of the most remark- 
able Transactions at Sea, from the earliest accounts of time to the 
conclusion of the last war with France, etc., etc.’ In reality, the 
only part of it that has any value is the part that relates to his 
own time, As a boy, he entered the service of the Admiralty as 


1 F, O. Holland, ccutv. 290. 
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Pepys’ servant and clerk ; and as a young man, after the Revolu- 
tion, obtained employment as Russell’s secretary. In 1695, being 
then about thirty, he was appointed joint secretary of the Admir- 
alty ; and sole secretary in 1698. So he continued till a few years 
before his death in 1746, at the age of eighty or thereabouts. In 
1720, when he published the ‘ Transactions at Sea,’ he had been 
twenty-five years secretary of the Admiralty, and four or five years 
more secretary to the commander-in-chief in the Channel and in 
the Mediterranean. He had thus intimate knowledge of everything 
that was done or had been proposed during the wars of William III 
and Anne. But he had no experience as an author, nor—ap- 
parently—any natural gift. His partiality for Russell is not 
prominently put forward, but we must not forget that it is 
there; he omits altogether or slurs over many minor trans- 
actions, especially when they might be thought distasteful to the 
English ; and he writes, at all times, with the official reticence of 
the secretary’s office. There is no doubt that he might have ex- 
plained many points which remain mysterious, or as to which we 
have to seek enlightenment in the French Memoirs of the time— 
of Du Guay Trouin, of Forbin, or—most delightful and most in- 
accurate of all—of Jean Doublet.! 

Thomas Corbett, who was secretary to Sir George Byng in the 
Mediterranean and was afterwards at the Admiralty as first assistant 
and then as successor to Burchett, was the author of a neat little 
book on ‘ The Expedition to Sicily,’ which is fairly trustworthy 
and has the great merit of being concise. And after him, we come 
to Thomas Lediard, the first of ‘ Naval Historians’ both in time 
and merit, Lediard was an attaché of the Embassy at Hamburg, 
and was for several years lent to the Duke of Marlborough as 
foreign secretary. He must have been a good linguist, and wrote 
the history of the reigns of William III and Anne, besides a Life 
of the Duke of Marlborough ; and in 1735 brought out ‘ The Naval 
History of England . . . from the Norman Conquest . . . to the 
conclusion of 1734.’ By his intercourse with Marlborough, he 
necessarily knew something of the practical conditions of war; 
he had made voyages by sea—if only the crossing over to Hamburg 
—and at any rate could talk of a ship without mixing the bowsprit 
with the rudder, or of a fleet without telling how the Admiral rode 
up to the head of it. His book does really show some research, 


1 These Memoirs—of Du Guay Trouin more especially—are much more trust- 
worthy than might be supposed from their lively and perhaps self-conscious style. 
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and though very far from being up to the modern standard, is— 
for his age—a very honest piece of work. The early period is 
scanty and not too accurate. That is his misfortune rather than 
his fault; and for the rest he draws freely, but not blindly, on 
Burchett, who is, of course, the foundation of all later works. ; 

Dr. John Campbell in 1742-1745, published the celebrated 
‘Lives of the Admirals,’ which, owing largely, I believe, to its 
convenient size—in 8vo—took a high place in popular favour from 
the first; it has often been republished, with additional volumes 
by other and much inferior writers. Campbell did not know much 
about the Navy, but he was an industrious student of history, 
ancient and modern, and his work abounds in deductions and 
suggestions, some of which are extremely interesting, though many, 
based on a very imperfect knowledge of the facts, seem now prin- 
cipally remarkable for their wildness. 

The warlike attitude of Europe in 1755 appears to have suggested 
to the booksellers or bookmakers—it is impossible to say which— 
that a new Naval History might command the market, and the 
possible demand was grabbed at by a certain John Hill, an apothe- 
cary and quack doctor—a man described by Dr. Johnson as wanting 
in veracity, and in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ as of 
unscrupulous character and unlimited impudence—who brought 
out ‘The Naval History of Britain ... to the conclusion of 
the year 1756.’ It professes to be compiled from the papers of 
Captain George Berkeley, whose name he did not know how to spell. 
Captain Berkeley died in 1746, and there is not the least probability 
that he had any papers of consequence, or that Hill knew anything 
of him; though it is possible that he bought or otherwise got 
possession of Berkeley’s copy of Lediard, which may have had some 
manuscript notes. It is perhaps more probable that he merely 
fixed on Berkeley as a high-sounding name. 

Not altogether different, but of a more respectable character, 
is the work of John Entick, who, though he had no familiarity with 
the Navy, was a man of considerable and varied attainments. A 
schoolmaster, possibly a clergyman, author of several historical 
and religious books, not to mention a Ready Reckoner and a Latin 
Dictionary, he published in 1757 the ‘ New Naval History,’ mainly 
@ transcript of Lediard, but swollen to an inordinate degree by 
the insertion of irrelevant matter. The feature in it that most 
attracts me is the economical problem of its production. It is a 
folio of the largest size, of nearly 900 pages, of small type, containing 
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roughly 1,500 thousand words. By comparison with the dates of 
his other books, which are very many, he must have planned this, 
arranged it—of course there is no research—composed his own 
matter, which is sometimes quite sensible, written it out, or scissored 
and pasted it, and passed it through the press within a year. Those 
who have any experience in the production of books will be able to 
formulate the problem more exactly. The bulk is approximately 
that of the ten volumes of Gardiner’s ‘ History of England, 1603- 
1642,’ the work of nearly twenty years. But Gardiner’s principle, 
as laid down by himself, was ‘ that it was the duty of a serious 
inquirer to search into the original causes of great events, rather 
than, for the sake of catching at an audience, to rush unprepared 
upon the great events themselves.’ It is unnecessary to define the 
principle on which Entick acted. In 1763 he published, in four 
volumes 8vo, a History of the Late (Seven Years’) War, a crude 
compilation of such reports, official or non-official, as were accessible. 
It is a convenient and not very untrustworthy record of simple 
facts, without any further value ; but certainly not one that ought 
to be cited as an authority. 

Another and not more particularly trashy compilation put 
abroad in 1779, in five volumes 8vo, by John Payne, a bookseller 
whom misfortune turned into ‘an indefatigable manufacturer of 
books,’ owed a certain vogue which it long had to its more con- 
venient format, and partly perhaps to its being published as by 
George Augustus Hervey, a pseudonym no doubt meant to convey 
the idea of Augustus John Hervey, Earl of Bristol, whose name was 
then well before the public both as admiral and as husband of 
Elizabeth Chudleigh. There are others, anonymous or pseudony- 
mous, some of which I have seen, but about which I have no notes. 
They appeared to me quite worthless. But of all these so-called 
‘ Naval Historians’ of the eighteenth century, from Lediard to 
Payne, the works, though describing the evident facts in varying 
degrees of merit or demerit, are not histories at all, if by HISTORY 
we are to understand something more than the mere relation of 
bare facts, without any examination into causes, any explanation 
of results. Of the causes or aims of wars, of the controlling policy, 
of the strategy or of the tactics, they are ignorant or worse than 
ignorant. 

The century ends with two men of a widely different character, 
whom I prefer to speak of, not by the discredited title, but as 
writers on naval biography and history. In 1794-8, John Charnock 
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brought out his ‘ Biographia Navalis,’ in six volumes 8vo, being 
the lives of all naval officers of post rank between 1660 and 1760, 
with some of a few years later. Charnock was a man of some 
education, had some service in the Navy, though it is not clear in 
what capacity, and was, in later life, a familiar friend and neighbour 
of Captain William Locker,! who had made himself a storehouse of 
naval tradition and anecdote. It may perhaps be said that the 
‘ Biographia Navalis’ derives its principal value from Locker and 
documents which Locker had collected. It is interesting and useful, 
but calls for caution. 

A more important work—perhaps the most important work of 
the century—is Robert Beatson’s ‘ Naval and Military Memoirs of 
Great Britain from 1727 to 1783.’ As a young man, Beatson was 
an officer of engineers, served in the futile expedition against 
Rochefort in 1757 and in the West Indies during the continuance 
of the war. After the peace of 1763 he was put on half-pay and 
seems to have spent the rest of his life in or near Aberdeen, occupy- 
ing himself partly with scientific farming and partly with literary 
pursuits. His ‘ Political Index’ is a useful work, which, in the 
modernised form of Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities,’ still keeps the 
field. The ‘ Naval and Military Memoirs ’ (1790-1804) is military 
only so far as the two services were acting together. The main 
purport of the book is naval, is based on the best evidence then 
obtainable, abounds in detail and in careful, judicious criticism, 
and is, altogether, very far superior to anything that had then been 
published. It is nowhere explicitly stated, but there is good reason 
to believe that Admiral Philip Patton was, to some extent at least, 
a collaborator in the work.? 

The opening of the nineteenth century brings us to the great 
French War, and for several years the men who wrote on naval 
history confined themselves to the story of their own time. The 
‘Naval Chronicle,’ edited by James S. Clark, a naval chaplain, 
and John McArthur, purser and secretary, best known perhaps by 
their ‘ Life of Nelson,’ is simply, what its name says, a chronicle, 
and as such is a very fair authority. When it makes excursions 
into the story of the past, it is not to be trusted. It was published 
every six months during the war, and extends to forty volumes 
8vo, badly printed on bad paper. 

1 Locker was Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich Hospital; Charnock was 


living at Blackheath. 
2 Letters of Lord Barham, ii. 384. 
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A far more important work is ‘The Naval History of Great 
Britain, from the declaration of war by France in 1793 to the 
accession of George IV,’ by William James, five volumes 8vo, 
1822-4. In writing this James had access to much written and 
personal evidence of the most direct kind, and the result was a work 
of extraordinary merit, within its limits. It avoids, with marked 
purpose, anything relating to national history, strategy, or the 
bearing of events, which the author was, apparently, unable to 
understand. It is conceited, dogmatic, and prejudiced to an extreme 
degree, so as to deprive its judgments of all title to respect ; but 
it was described by an early reviewer as approaching ‘ as nearly to 
perfection, in its own line, as any historical work ever did.’1 The 
criticism has done a great deal of harm; for students, finding that 
this perfect book could not be read, concluded that this was the 
fault of the subject, not of the presentation of it, and that naval 
history was not for them. There is no doubt that it cannot be read 
continuously ; but it is invaluable as a book of reference, and still 
more so since the recent publication of a detailed Index. 

Edward P. Brenton, a captain in the Navy and a follower of 
Lord St. Vincent, whose life he wrote, was also the author of a 
‘Naval History of Great Britain from 1783 to 1822’ (1823, five 
volumes 8vo; second edition in two volumes), a book of a re- 
markably good plan but of very feeble execution. The narrative 
is, everywhere, of what the author, with no idea of sifting evidence 
or discriminating between truth and falsehood, thought might or 
ought to have taken place rather than of what did. As a psycho- 
logical study of the Brenton type of mind, it is interesting ; but 
as a history of the War is almost worthless. John Marshall’s 
‘Royal Naval Biography’ (twelve volumes 8vo, 1823-35) is a 
record of the lives of every then living naval officer of and above 
commander’s rank, written, in the main, from information supplied 
by the subjects themselves, and is thus a first-hand authority ; but 
its statements must, of course, be carefully weighed in the same 
way as all autobiographical statements. 

The last writer I have occasion to mention is Sir Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas, a lieutenant in the Navy, who on his retirement, 
become a zealous student of history, wrote several standard 
books, whose merit has been very generally recognised, and began 
a ‘ History of the Royal Navy from the earliest times to the wars 


1 Edinburgh Review, Ixxi. 121. nen 
2 By the Navy Records Society ; its references are to the stereotyped edition 
in six volumes cr. 8vo. 
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of the French Revolution.’ The first two volumes, published 
in 1847, come down to the wars of Henry V, but death prevented 
the continuation, which would possibly have been equally prevented 
by lack of financial support. The book is more a history of the Navy 
than a naval history ; in neither respect is it exhaustive ; probably 
the evidence was not then accessible ; for even now there is much 
—very much—that has not been examined ; but as it is, and as far 
as it goes, it is incomparably the best naval history that we have. It 
must serve as a foundation for future writers; but it is not easy 
reading. 

What these future writers are doing or going to do, I am not 
able to say. I am now on the retired list, and read only novels. 
But from these, I permit myself to derive hope and encourage- 
ment. A short time ago, I read in one to the effect that Nature 
(under direction) supplies meat and vegetables; that Art (also 
under direction) supplies cooks ; when the two join hands, you get 
an enjoyable dinner. So it is with all history, naval history as well 
as all other. Nature supplies records and other original material ; 
Art, directed by study and practice, supplies literary skill, and a 
knowledge that people nowadays will not read a book which they 
cannot hold in their hands while sitting in an easy chair. When 
we have the two properly united, we shall have a naval history 
which, like good wine, will need no bush, and will wipe away the 
stain of ignorance from our countrymen. When they really know 
and understand what the Navy has done in time past, they will be 
able to understand what the Navy may be trusted to do in the future, 
and will have gone far on the way to understanding the problem of 
national defence. 











A SABBATH SWIM. 


‘Mother, may I swim ?’ 
‘Yes, my darling daughter ; 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water.’ 
Old American Rhyme. 


RooFer is the only keeper who can swim. The others explain 
that they can ‘swim like stones’ or ‘swim to the bottom,’ but 
Roofer isa veritable duck—in the strict senseof that word! Whether 
he learnt, or whether it really did ‘ come natural,’ nobody knows: 
but one grilling forenoon some years back we went to the lake 
which feeds the mill, and there he outdid the fishes. The occasion 
remains memorable, because over nearly all the stretch of water 
the lilies and reeds had pegged out their claims, leaving untenanted 
out a solitary pool, and that right opposite the mill. In deference 
to convention therefore we must needs borrow the only suitable 
garments the miller could lend—in short, that gentleman’s under- 
linen—two pairs, to be exact. They were not, of course, the reguia- 
tion airy regalia for summer use in the water, but a strange, thick, 
brown composition for winter wear on land: a kind vaguely and 
delicately referred to by me as ‘ underneaths,’ but bearing (accord- 
ing to Roofer) the homelier title ‘ pants.’ These chaste garments 
I had adjusted to my entire satisfaction, and dived from the boat. 
But Roofer ! whether from a love of freedom in general, or a hatred 
of the slavery of the miller’s ‘ pants’ in particular, it is not recorded ! 
He at least rose a moment later at the stern unashamed, and 
plunged into the water as he was. 

These were my recollections as I walked home from church last 
Sunday evening through the woods. The service had been short, 
the sermon shorter ; I had lingered a becoming instant to drop a 
becoming coin into the plate ; and now, at half-past seven by the 
clock, I was out in the summer air again, and a couple of hours 
had still to run before sunset. The late light struggled through 
the branches, lit in tremulous patches on the ground, or gathered in 
warm golden pools along the pathway, and the satisfying quiet 
of a day dying had already invested the woods. In harmony I 
sauntered leisurely home: yet not so leisurely but that the rigid 
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Sunday clothes, growing irksome, should suggest cool water-depths 
and a bathe. 

It is strange how suddenly idle thoughts can obscure the present 
and light up the future. There was nothing novel in this notion, 
but it set my pulses trotting, and my legs too, for that matter, as, 
forgetful of starched discomfort, I hurried for the open where 
Roofer assuredly awaited me, and might be induced to bathe. 
With any luck he could be caught before the pheasants had been 
fed. SoI pushed a desperate short-cut through some underwood, 
jumped the brook, clambered over the wattle fencing, rounded 
a bushy corner, and behold! ‘the pheasant field —like no other 
field that ever was—slumbering so serenely in the evening 
sunshine as to shame me for my haste. 

There were the rides cut in the tall grass, and the little grey 
pent-roofs sown down each of them; and hither and thither 
in search of food crept the baby pheasants—growing eligible for 
my winter gun. Really it seemed as though death and disturbance 
never visited, never could visit, this spot; and yet it wanted but 
three months and perhaps we should be outside these very coverts, 
deliberately equipped to kill. 

The wood walled in two sides of the field, and in the angle 
nestled the hut, its corrugated top all warm in the mellowing sun, 
and odd metal canisters and tin feeding-bowls blinking brightly 
through the open door. A frail streak of smoke wound up from 
the drainpipe chimney of the cooking-copper, and as I passed the 
fire struck hot against my hand, and a swarm of flies awoke noisily 
from their meal upon a disembowelled rabbit hanging near. But 
nowhere Roofer! A coat and hat, which had doubtless distinguished 
his person in better days, understudied him now as a scarecrow 
in the middle of the field ; but not a sign of the man himself. It 
is not etiquette to cry aloud in pheasant fields, so instead I whistled 
sharply, and a reluctant pipe in reply fetched me round at right- 
angles to stare back at the thicket I had so lately left. Another 
whistle, another unwilling echo, and for an instant that familiar 
figure showed up from the shadow of some trees hardly ten yards 
from the spot where I broke out of the wood. Keeper-like, Roofer 
had watched my pilgrimage round the field in silence, and had 
hugged the forest edge indifferent to my search. But this indiffer- 
ence boded more than mere boredom, or so at least I thought, as I 
picked a scrupulous way down one of the rides, woke a handful of 
sparrows into noisy flight from behind some distant coops, and set a 
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dove flapping suddenly up from the grass at my feet to settle in a 
neighbouring tree, and coo there consolingly. I trod warily, even 
as I watched the keeper’s great shoulders take shape under the trees. 
He stood legs apart and back to me, just as if I did not exist, and 
there was no mistaking the message. That back was eloquent 
as a face; the brown braces, the grey shirt, the full seat of those 
corduroy trousers spoke volumes; every button became articu- 
late. I knew at once that not merely was I not wanted, but that this 
(and nothing else) he desired to convey. Yet it is more tolerable 
to be de trop than not to know the reason, and I inquired with 
a fair make-believe of nonchalance ‘ What’s the matter ? ’ 

Roofer merely muttered ‘ Weasels!’ and spat on the ground. 

‘ Weasels!’ I exclaimed. ‘ Where ?’ 

He brightened at that, and taking his gun full-cocked from under 
his arm, proceeded to poke it in and out of the ferns at his feet. 

‘ See that, sir,’ said he, beating the growth aside with the muzzle, 
in order to lay bare a labyrinth of well-worn little tracks, which 
intersected each other and evaded obstructions just like military 
tracks upon a map. ‘See where they run. And see again here, 
how cruel they’ve treated me,’ and the gun-muzzle picked out a 
litter of wings and legs along these miniature highways—limbs 
which had been rejected as useless once the bodies were eaten. 

‘I kep’ missin’ birds,’ he exclaimed, ‘ day after day—couldn’t 
make it out no’ow. Well, I done feeding an hour ago and was 
starting to go home when a hen yonder kicks up a deuce of a row. 
‘“‘ Somethin’ about,” I sez to meself, laid ’old of the old gun, and 
’adn’t got half-way afore up flew the pheasants one after another, 
this way and that—just as if the ground was too hot for their 
feet. And blame! if there weren’t a bloomin’ weasel—not bigger ’n 
that !—in among them, here, there, and everywhere like a streak 0’ 
fork lightning. And I simply dursen’t shoot for fear o’ killin’ 
the birds. 

‘I reckon,’ he pursued thoughtfully, ‘weasels is the worst 
thing a keeper can put up with. Give me the gaps, or give me rats ! 
But weasels! They gets in them mole-runs and you can’t ketch 
*em no’ow. I reckon this ’ere’s an old ’un, though; ’atched ’er 
young in them faggits, and the lot of ’em are about growed up 
and getting lively. Leastways, one weasel couldn’t do all that,’ 
and he pointed pathetically to the bodyless legs and wings. 

‘So that’s why you’re so quiet?’ said I. He nodded. 

‘But, Roofer,’ I could not help asking, out of not purely 
Sabbatical principle, ‘ you wouldn’t shoot weasels on Sunday ? ’ 
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‘If I seed ’em,’ he answered with a quick laugh. ‘There ain’t 
nothing against weasel-killin’ on Sundays in the Commandments.’ 

‘Nor against drinking, if it comes to that,’ i a:oued. 

‘ And a good job too, sir,’ grinned Roofer gladly. ‘Must leave 
a loophole somewhere. ‘“ Warm when it’s cold,” sez I to the wife ; 
“Cold when it ’s warm, but wet always,”’ and he roared with 
laughter. 

It was idle to speculate upon his meaning. Instead I made 
use of this cryptic utterance to suggest a dip in the lake, and 
invited him. 

For a moment he was silent, and then quite naively he asked : 
‘Without drawers ? ’ 

‘ Well—if you like.’ 

‘And them mill folk still staring ? ’ 

‘Oh! we can go higher up, round the bend by Emerald Pool.’ 

‘And no towels neither ?’ 

‘Well, it’s too far and too late to go and get some. We can 
sit in the sun and dry.’ 

‘Sun !’ he exclaimed, shading his eyes to look up. ‘ Why, he’s 
past the old beeches already, and he’ll be out o’ sight afore ever we 
get there.’ 

‘Sit and dry in the moon, then,’ I pleaded. 

‘ And stars,’ he added in the same spirit. ‘Why! sir, I reckon 
the dew ’ud ketch us up afore they’d done us no good. I’d sooner 
sit on the copper,’ and he jerked his thumb across to the pale blue 
smoke which wriggled up from the shadow of the hut. 

‘You don’t want to come—that’s the truth of the matter, 
Roofer.’ 

‘ Well, sir, it’s like this. I dursen’t leave the field with weasels 
about, and Woodcock not due for another hour. But another 
ime... 

‘ Another time, then,’ I cried, for the clothes were irksome 
again, and I yearned for cool depths. ‘ Another time. Good-bye, 
meanwhile, and good luck to you and the weasels.’ 

“Same to you and the bathe, sir.’ 

*T’'ll look after the bathe all right.’ 

‘ And me the birds, sir.’ 

‘ You bring them up, and when the time comes I'll bring them 
down.’ 

This seemed a handsome division of labour, and must have 
pleased Roofer, for those big shoulders were still heaving when 1] 
looked back on my way out of ;the field, and doubtless they 
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continued unsteady (so vanity supposes) long after I had cleared 
the wood and won the meadow-lands of the ‘ Horse Pasture.’ 

That, and nothing else, it looked, as it sloped in all its greenness 
to a pond where water, rushes, and leaves strove for predominance. 
Yes! a true horse-pasture, with that knot of horses never still, 
stamping their feet and swishing their tails under the oak-trees in 
the middle, and those few comfortable cattle, some browsing in 
the open, the rest knee-deep in the shallows of the pond. Over the 
hedge, just out of their reach, stretched away in rich stillness an 
upland of grass across which the low sun glowed in all its evening 
glory, catching hold only of the plentiful sorrel, and turning 
the whole field golden-red as a consequence. How lately this very 
hedge had stood trim and naked, so that the wind bit through it 
shrewdly ! and now the line of the field yonder side was invisible 
for foliage, and a mad luxuriance rose and fell. The ditch, too, 
alongside, where the brown water used to trickle so slowly, had 
vanished ; and I nearly fell on my face in negligently seeking a 
foothold upon what was only grass growing in its place, just out 
of reach of cropping cattle. There was not growth enough to hide 
a mouse last time Grip and I came hunting here, but now such was 
the vegetation I could people it with regiments of rats and rabbits 
for the old dog. And not without reason! For every few yards 
there would come a surprised scuffle from the hedgerow, or a dry 
rustle over the dead leaves hidden at the bottom of the ditch, and 
round I would whisk—out of habit somehow—to find frail stalks 
mysteriously a-quiver, or to see a tall blade nod oddly to the earth 
for no evident cause whatever. That was all; never so much as 
a glimpse of a brown back or pair of beady eyes ; just a flourish, 
so faint, so transient, that anyone less native to the habits of 
summer dykes must have fancied himself mistaken. 

But without Grip and a gun it seemed idle to pay attention to 
hedgerow alarms, or—for the matter of that—to those mobile 
patches of brown at the far end of the meadow by the wood. More- 
over, Sunday peace ill became notions of sport, and there is that, 
too, in a Sabbath walk through summer fields which satisfies of 
itself. So I gave myself wholly to the spirit of the hour and got 
lost in my surroundings, until a five-barred gate asked to be vaulted 
in order to permit a further pilgrimage. This was ‘ Hilly Meadow,’ 
and between two whispering walls of corn I mounted the lean 
track, as it wriggled up the hillside and got lost in the burning 
sun at the summit. 
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Once on the brow I paused to pluck an ear, pick out the grains 
and chew them in idle debate upon the next move. The bulk of 
the trees were congregated in great still green billows down below, 
but a narrow belt of oak-trees running up Hilly Meadow linked 
them to a further motionless mass on my right, behind which the 
lake lay. Even the belt of oak was heavy with leaves, but a 
watery sparkle pierced some reeds which stood out—a drier colour— 
in a gap, and up shot my spirits at the sight. So, without further 
delay, I struck a way through the undergrowth until I had gained 
the water’s edge, where the scene dazzled. 

Away down the lake and a quarter of a mile distant, actually 
from under the level of the water, peeped up the old-world wooden 
gable of the mill, beside it the broad top of the wheel; while 
directly in front, like a burnished buckler, shimmered a clear space 
of pond, beating back the sun’s orange rays, so that you could 
plainly see the white door ajar, and a girl leaning in the opening. 
It might have been the vignette of an old landscape, this corner of 
homely roof about which the oak-trees clustered, that maiden’s 
forlorn attitude, and the sun painted on the water. But of 
bathing not a chance! Look where one might, there seemed no 
other patch of water in all the stretch of lake. The whole surface 
was literally paved with lily-leaves, and at intervals between them 
rose up in pale splendour the lilies themselves, serene possessors 
of the pond. 

It was indeed a disappointment, but not a final rebuff by any 
means. For back I scrambled on to the main ride through the 
wood, bent upon a visit to the miller, with a view to borrowing 
(this time) his boat, and trying my luck at the Emerald Pool. 

Shakes is the miller, an engaging idler who has proved his 
efficiency in the back parlour of every ‘ public’ for miles; but 
alas! nowhere else. I came upon him deep in conversation with 
his neighbour, Pumphrey, each in his shirt-sleeves and each with 
his pipe, and I gave them ‘ Good evening ’ from afar. 

‘Good evening, sir,’ they replied. 

‘Very hot!’ I cried, fetching up in the road and mopping my 
brow. 

‘You’re right, sir!’ assented Shakes, who cannot but agree. 

* Hot enough almost for a bathe,’ I pursued tentatively. 

* Well, the boat ’s ready, whenever you want it, sir,” said Shakes, 
quick to grasp a meaning, like most idle men. ‘ You’ve only got 
to say the word.’ 
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‘Then I'll say it. Because that’s just what I want, if it’s no 
trouble.’ 

‘None at all, sir,’ cried Shakes ; ‘ don’t you mention that ;’ and 
off he lounged loose-limbed to the cottage for the key which unlocks 
the padlock to the boat. 

Pumphrey remained, uncertain whether to continue his pipe 
or desist, and pretending, therefore, to have suddenly discovered 
matter of interest in the hedge. 

“Do many people bathe here now ? ’ I queried. 

* Nobody as I knows of,’ he replied. 

‘ But they fish, don’t they ? ’ 

‘Yes, they fish,’ he assented, and stopped there as though that 
was what they did too. 

‘ But don’t catch much, you mean ?’ 

‘Well, not a great lot—unless it ’s weeds and wet twigs. And 
yet,’ he continued meditatively, ‘I’ve seen fish in that lake fit 
for the sea. Not as you’ve any cause to be afeared of ’em,’ he 
added by way of reassurance. ‘I’ve knowed ’em snatch away 
young duck afore now, and I once saw ole Burton’s retriever-pup 
go under. But as for you, sir—why, bless you, they’d fight shy of 
a naked man.’ 

I could not help wondering whether they would show the same 
amiable discrimination if I borrowed the brown pants, and I came 
near to putting the distinction to Pumphrey. But this opened 
up vistas of levity it were dangerous to explore, and further parley 
was luckily prevented by the return of Shakes with the key. 

‘I’m sorry to be such a trouble,’ I said again. 

‘No trouble at all, sir,’ panted Shakes the polite, and ‘ None 
at all, sir,’ echoed Pumphrey. 

“I shall be round here soon again,’ I continued, loud enough 
to reach Pumphrey, as I followed Shakes down the road ; ‘ and if 
only I hold straight with the rifle there should be rabbits for the 

ot.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ cried back Pumphrey. 

The boat was conventional enough, to seat four—two rowing— 
at a pinch ; and it maintained a damp reputation by being water- 
logged as ever. Countless summers in the sun and as many winters 
in the rain had made havoc of the paint, and she lay now helpless 
without her oars, as colourless a craft as ever sailed. Yet the 
magic lettering The Daisy stood out legible along her gunwale, 
to testify to times when the bottom boards were not dislocated, 
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and when week-old water, from above and below combined, did 
not squelch up at the lightest tread or lap the sides within desolately 
when she rocked. 

Shakes unlocked the chain which moored her to the rails, and 
was for pushing us off without further ado. 

‘Stay a moment,’ I cried. ‘ What about oars?’ and back he 
must lounge to the mill for these essentials, while I contemplated 
the scene enraptured—the blazing space of open water just around 
me, and the still level of lily-leaves beyond, so sombre in contrast, 
which stretched away the long length of the lake into the dim 
region of rushes right at the end. 

‘Has to ide ’em,’ explained Shakes, returning bowed beneath 
oars fit to fell an ox, ‘’cos of the poachers. Say when, sir, and I'll 
let go?’ 

‘One second! What about rowlocks ?’ 

* Rullux ?’ he queried, puzzled. 

“Yes! Things for the oars, pins—what you may call ’em.’ 
For the life of me I could not explain better. 

‘Pins ?’ 

‘ Well, I mean those half-moon things you stick the oars in.’ 

‘Aye!’ he exclaimed, light dawning. ‘ Rowlocks, you mean ; 
see, sir, they’re yonder there—under the seat.’ 

So down I dropped on to immaculate knees to find them amid 
a medley of war-worn fishing tackle, rusty tins without lids, and 
shrivelled worms—some still on hooks, but no longer wriggling. 

‘ Here ’s one, and ah! here ’s the other. And now which seat 
is the best—this one in the bows ? ’ 

* Yes, sir; you'll find it drier there for your feet with the stretcher; 
and it'll be easier, too, pulling through the weeds.’ 

I fitted them accordingly to their sockets, allotted each an 
oar, and glanced back over my shoulder ere I took the first stroke. 
The first fifty yards across open water promised well enough, but 
what of the pavement of lily-leaves later? or the first time 
they appeared a redoubtable obstacle. 

‘ It'll be a tough job getting through them,’ I muttered anxiously, 
with a jerk of the head backwards. 

‘That it will, sir. But there ’s a clear course down the middle 
to help you.’ 

None showed from here ; but sick of further delay I pushed off, 
clapped the oars to the water and out she spun. 

There is rare exhilaration in feeling a boat get under way, and 
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although I could not feather with these oars, drop my wrists how 
I might, the joy of new and liquid motion possessed me. We 
skimmed along and the water’s surface lost its untroubled brightness, 
took on a tumultuous sparkling instead, and eddied out into ever- 
widening circles of gay colour where the blades fell and flashed up 
again dripping wet. I could hear the wash lapping the landing- 
stage, whence Shakes from the rampart of his crossed arms watched 
me depart, and the music of the rowlocks echoed out across the 
waters, a melody grateful, intimate, and oh! so old—old as Homer 
and the galleys. Then came a faint scratching from the bows, 
the barest suggestion of obstruction, and we had left clear water and 
lay in the heart of the weeds. But Shakes spoke true; an open 
channel wound up the middle, jealously flanked with leaves, and 
it needed only a moment’s strenuous back-watering with one oar 
and hard tugging with the other to strike it flush and true, and my 
back went into every stroke. 

They were great swart leaves, the colour of calves’ liver, shaped 
like the ace of hearts, and lying idle and for the most part unattended, 
except that here and there some lonely lily shot up its pale head or 
drooped in forlorn obeisance to the pond ; while nearer the bank, 
and in and out of the lilies, flourished a strange violet blossom, 
somewhat after the cuckoo-flower on land. It seemed stark 
desecration to plough a path through this innocence of growth, 
and my heart would soften to see a handful of lily-leaves, with now 
and again even a dignified lily itself, disappear without warning, 
plucked under ruthlessly by the oars, to surge up afterwards in 
frightened disarray—a tangle of untidiness, trying to take their 
place again in the order of the lake. But the stern necessity of 
following a path which twisted like the catacombs of Rome made 
short work of sentiment, and I soon took to abuse of the lilies, their 
leaves and their clinging stalks, in the intervals of desperate wrestling 
with the oars—now as oars proper, now as punt-poles or destroyers 
of weeds; while the silent scrutiny of that already dim figure 
watching me from the shore, and doubtless chuckling over these 
flounderings, evoked language not only regrettable but since 
regretted. 

The lake could nowhere be less than a hundred yards broad, 
but the body of it now lay in shadow. Here and there, of course, 
some runaway ray had crept through the foliage and picked outa 
wet leaf or a patch of bare water, but the lake itself had long since 
sunk into drab shade, and the sun must be content emblazoning 
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the bank opposite, which rolled up in long incline, a huge rampart 
of living green, the continuous length of the pond. Notso much as 
a chink gaped indiscretion, and it was only from the nearer bank 
that a would-be spectator might find opportunities of enjoying our 
sylvan frolics. The undergrowth here, being neither too dense 
nor too thin, seemed positively to invite an audience; and I 
became rigid to note at a gap among the bushes, in fearful justifica- 
tion of my anxiety, a well-worn path, running cunningly along the 
edge under cover of the wood. Nor did this complete the dis- 
illusionment. At another and a more generous gap farther down, 
behold! startling evidence of humanity—a fishing-rod, its butt at 
rest upon a tree-stump, and the patient nose pointed so far out as to 
be well within reach of the hand I stretched towards it. It proved 
to be only a hazel-stick, peeled and notched, so homely an implement 
of sport, in fact, as never really to justify a possessor’s return, even 
if the soddenness of the string (which boasted no hook) did not of 
itself make certain that no fisherman had visited it for months. 
Still, the path troubled my fancies as it dogged our passage foot 
by foot down the bank until a blessed promontory—all willow and 
oak—brought it to an abrupt, unceremonious end. 

No irregularity in the shore at this point had been evident from 
the mill, and its sudden presence fired speculation as to what lay 
beyond. I steered my craft to go round therefore, through weeds 
stronger than any hitherto, and after many labours out we shot 
like an arrow round the promontory into a clear untroubled pool. 

The bank here blotted out the landscape, rising clear as a castle’s 
battlement against the warm sky, and overhead arched the limbs 
of two trees, their black shadows all unsteady from the ripple of our 
approach. A bare patch had been worn at the foot of the farther 
tree, as though some gipsy found here his solace or some poet 
inspiration, and I appropriated it in advance as mine—a dry seat 
after bathing. As for the pool, it covered space enough for a com- 
fortable swim, while the colour of the waters and the absence of 
weeds heralded a respectable depth. The lilies had crept to within 
fifty yards of the centre, and stopped there in a sort of magic 
half-circle, as though they awaited some mysterious signal to rush 
in and take possession. But for the time something held them 
and the rushes back ; and instead a wisp of silken fluff from a 
broken bulrush—all white inside—floated over the water to me 
—their flag of truce. 

On the opposite bank the forest paused awhile to make room 
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for the upland of corn through which I threaded my way half an 
hour back, and a few oak-trees had recklessly stalked out into the 
water, where they remained ankle-deep and rather foolish, as I 
have seen beasts in the shallows not knowing how to get out 
again. And dearly had they paid for the excursion. Not a top but 
flaunted a wintry bareness, not a branch but suggested similar 
nakedness when the damp had once watered down the vital sap. 
There they stood very chastened in aspect—the only sorrow on 
the landscape; and upon their dying heads, no less than upon 
the upland of corn, the far reaches of reed and lily and the swelling 
shoulder of the forest, burned the benediction of the sun; while 
the hush of evening, sad and thoughtful, lapped us round. 

It could have been five hundred miles from London, this 
dreaming solitude, and I could still be in a rare communion with 
all about me, had not the abrupt outrush of a water-hen from the 
reeds revived attention again and made me realise what risks 
T ran. 

The mill might lie half a mile away, shut out by the prosperous 
promontory, the near bank might rise up an exemplary earthwork, 
and the forest yonder an impregnable rampart with its leaves ; 
but were they really adequate protection ? Did they answer their 
purpose as would homely bricks and mortar? Alas! all that was 
logical in one cried aloud ‘No!’ I was close enough to the bushes 
on this side to satisfy the most short-sighted student of the nude, 
while as for the wood across the water—whole armies could watch 
unperceived! In my anxiety, every bough became a point of 
vantage, every tree-top a watch-tower, and the very landscape took 
on eyes—Argus-like—in expectation. While as if to complete 
my discomfiture, lo! the red gable of a cottage roof peeping over 
the promontory from far back through the trees behind the mill. 
What if its inmates boasted a telescope! But it were foolish to 
exaggerate these fears, so I landed, ran up the bank, and, shading 
my eyes against the level western rays, reconnoitred. A solitary 
horse was dreaming with dropped head in a moist pasture many 
fields away, and beyond him a slow curl of smoke stole up out of the 
hollow, pearl-grey against the black trees behind. The shadows 
were long and sleepy, the sun a molten furnace, and nothing so 
much as whispered or stirred. 

So back I clambered down the bank, and its green comfort 
almost drove me to strip where I was and jump in. How could 
the boat seat compare with this mingling of grass and moss? And 
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there was a rugged sociability, too, about the two oak-trees which 
tore at the heart. But, as always, there came abrupt disillusion- 
ment. Suppose some elementary humorist to happen this way 
and fancy himself funny by apprupriating my garments while I 
bathed, and sending me ‘home in pink’! The bravest man is 
a coward without his clothes, and reluctantly I could not fancy 
myself the exception which proves the rule. 

I jumped back into the boat. It needed no stroke of the oars. 
Instead I stood up and gave one long perilous push-off. She slid 
out and the wake gurgled, while the circles at the side ran out 
and on to tell the rushes and the promontory of our coming. Then 
I sat down and she steadied herself to an almost imperceptible 
motion forward, which dwindled, dwindled, so that I must look 
into the water itself to see if we made any progress at all; less 
and less—and now somehow we had become motionless in the 
middle of the pool, before I knew it even, and long before the tiny 
wavelets had ceased to shatter themselves against the shore. So 
we remained, as the ripples weakened and the surface of the pool 
won back its reflecting ways, and the silence settled down again 
like an enormous covering cup replaced from on high. 

I rested on the oars, let the stiffness out of my back, and brooded 
over the coming bathe. Here was I, an embodiment of convention’s 
latest fads, up-to-date in collar, tie, coat, trousers, and what not 
else ; and in five minutes I should be stripped, and steeped in that 
—that dark liquid silence over the side. What a contrast! One 
moment civilised, the next a savage. All these trappings of fashion 
flung aside for such a season’s fierce intercourse with the elements 
as might serve for an echo of that dim yesterday when man really 
could become one with his surroundings ! 

However, it would not do to leave the blades of the oars lying 
unattended on the water. The oars themselves might slip out 
and float away. I pulled the handles in, therefore, allowing a bare 
yard of wet blade to project on each side, and let the ends fall on 
to the bottom boarding with a thud that rang out hollow and 
wooden, and broke for good the spell of silence. And it woke, too, 
a heron from its fishing among the rushes, for he rose up, taking 
his lank legs with him, and flapped away like an enormous pigeon 
over the trees. 

Then quickly, feverishly I set to and undressed ; commencing 
at minor impedimenta, such as collar-stud and collar, under the 
vague impression—which would remain—that now I was being 
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watched, and must rid myself of unessentials first, so as to allow 
the few items of real importance to be stripped off ever so quickly 
afterwards, and thus leave me but an instant unprotected ere the 
modest waters themselves wrapped me round. Away came collar 
and tie, away the safety-pin and stud with them, and I fastened 
the lot together in a compact bundle beside me on the seat. Next 
the coat and waistcoat to be packed tightly against the gunwale ; 
and when I looked up the boat had veered round under these 
movements, and the sun was pouring in through the branches 
and transforming each gnat of the swarm which danced in its 
beams to a luminous speck of dust. I ripped off the socks and 
tucked each into a shoe out of the damp, and the boards struck 
hard and gritty underfoot. What reality that meant! And then 
I caught myself on the look-out for something—a towel! I gazed 
apologetically at my clothes, spic, span, and dry, and wondered 
how they would welcome a damp merman for inmate. But in 
for a penny, in for a pound, let us play the savage to the full; 
and after a moment’s fumbling in the cast-off coat, out came a 
handkerchief to be placed as substitute in readiness. Now for the 
rest of the clothes. Really, we parted company in the best of 
style, and one maidenly garment, a pink shirt, stood between me 
and my bathe. I lingered, fingering the buttons; I stopped 
fingering them, but lingered yet. It seemed suddenly over- 
whelmingly strange to be sitting all alone in a boat upon a Sussex 
lake, on a Sunday too, with nothing in the world on but a pink 
shirt ; and it seemed no less strange to be about to cast this last 
shred of decorum to the winds. I gazed at the bare knees and 
they did but confirm the impression. Was it really very wise ? 
Why! Suppose some matter-of-fact friend to come along and 
find me, what ...! However, the bare suggestion made me 
feel foolish, and that made me rebel. The notion of a matter-of- 
fact friend carried it too far, and the extremity of fastidiousness 
was succeeded by all the extravagance of revolt. What and if it 
were mad? Did not these garments on the seat presuppose a 
negation of responsibility, which it would be cowardly to deny 
now ? And—such is the variableness of human moods—the very 
next moment the indiscretion of the dilemma had vanished, and 
the glamour of this isolation upon a lake, among the weeds and 
water-things—the glamour wholly supervened. Mad! of course 
it was mad. Where else the delight? It was outraging conven- 
tion—therein lay the privilege ; and bother the ethics of anything 
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impromptu. For was IJ not at last really to be one with my sur- 
roundings! This shirt remained the single hindrance, and I hung 
on still, waiting to strip it off no longer as one clinging to a last 
link with propriety, but as one feeding upon anticipation. It was 
all that held me back, and I could be rid of it as I willed. My 
fingers fondled the buttons ; I could feel the blood-beats freshen 
underneath and the chest heave tumultuously at the summons ; 
and after that—consciousness ebbed. The landscape seemed to die 
away, the boat under me to swoon off into silent depths, and there 
at last was a bundle of pink flannel on the middle thwart, and the 
evening air cool as a spring upon my body. The thrill of contact 
was so true, the ecstasy so rare, that I remained rigid, while a faint 
breeze stole over the bank to wrap me round in its bare embrace 
and rivet the reality—just as a kingfisher, like a bit of blue sun- 
light, flashed down the shore and out of sight; and then, with a 
great intake of breath, overboard I slipped—into the warmest water 
I ever struck. Down, down I sank into wet darkness, and the 
water closed in like liquid lead, till as in a dream I found the soft 
bottom ; and, at that, I struggled back turbulently, back it seemed 
unendingly, with the tumult of an ocean in my ears, and at last 
out I surged into a world of light and blue sky and waiting silence ; 
and gathering the dear waters to me, I swam, swam, swam. 

The pool hardly afforded accommodation for extensive exhibi- 
tion, and the sorriest swimmer in a few earnest strokes could reach 
the ring of lilies. Their leaves lost no little romance upon a near 
scrutiny of the stalks. A coating of slime clung round these, 
brown like the rust in furred pipes and filmy as the bottled horrors 
of a medical museum—a slime which released one’s grasp with 
sickening ease. It was just the same sensation as flinging away 
a dead rat to find the skin of his tail in your fingers. Some stalks 
must have been seven feet long, and seven feet of vegetable string, 
too slippery to be broken though not too slippery to cling, might 
strangle a full-grown man. And yet how guileless the leaves looked, 
and how innocent the lilies! It was only by trying to break a 
stalk that the doubter could believe. I washed away the brown 
smear after an attempt, and punted off on my back clear of any 
clammy embrace. 

The sky was still blue, but not blue only as at midday. An 
indefinable warmth chastened its colouring, expressive of saffron 
and orange and rose, and by leaning far back in the water I could 
see that towards the west it was already a pale pink. And barely 
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a cloud in the whole hollow of heaven! Single birds flitted across 
my vision, and once a pair of chaffinches quarrelling, till at length 
there sailed into view a squadron of duck high up, with long necks 
strained forward and their bellies white as canvas in the setting 
sun. The light caught them at that altitude as it only can late 
in the day, and froin everyday duck they were changed to winged 
phantoms of the upper air. But I was an intruder, and off they 
moved the way of the heron and kingfisher—somewhere out of sight ! 

Then followed such a time of sweet oblivion as passes the craft 
of my poor pen to describe. Your arm-chair beside a winter’s fire 
of logs, when the light fails and shadows fall too dark for aught 
but self-communing ; your countless corners grateful to rest and 
rumination indoors, are but barren havens compared to the lap of 
this dear pond. Their yield vainly suggests the wealth of solace, 
the harvest of idle languor, garnered in this my water-reverie. 
There are times twixt sleep and waking when the spirit hovers 
over the dim divide, and when the soul swings clear of the clay, 
to move mysteriously in a rare ether all its own. An attempt at 
explanation seems hopeless. But the essence of this experience 
was contained in my sensations now. Realities around ceased to 
be the beginning and the ending of existence, they had become mere 
blurred adjuncts. And for the first time in my life I caught an 
inkling of that delicious independence of the laws of gravitation 
which underlies the locomotion of our dreams—those lightning 
passages through dark waters, those breathless flights through 
space. Effort on my part had become idle, for a nameless force 
buoyed me up and in its secure care I swooned away, captive to 
the mood of the moment. My eyes shut, and the warm water 
wrapped me round so discreetly, so silently, was in fact so essentially 
the element of the occasion, that I must open them and lift a limb 
into the air to prove how completely it held me in thrall. And 
when I did open my eyes, how level the world was, and how huge 
and distant the sky! They jumped back into the order of things 
only because they had to, not because they belonged ; they were 
not the stuff of which this dream was made. 

For the sixth time I must have roused myself thus, when I 
became aware of a shadow and the neighbourhood of something 
dark. It was the boat, lying derelict with an oar aloft on each 
side like a broken wing, and a look of helplessness about its round 
ribbed ugliness. Yet I welcomed it as I would a friend, and at 
the first touch of its sodden flanks my activity returned. 
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But it were best to draw a veil early over what followed. Not, 
forsooth, over the treading of water, the towing of the ‘ Water 
Lily,’ or other dizzy exploits, but upon that—the aftermath of 
all bathes from boats. For though charm may consecrate a swim 
and poetry even dignify the visions it evokes, nought but sheer 
shame waits upon the return actual to dry land. Man makes of 
himself a bigger fool getting back into boats than under any other 
recorded conditions. The psychology of the predicament is not 
material. What matters is that distressful helplessness faces him 
inevitably at some point in the process. I was loth then to 
present myself to the world. Iam loth now. Yet my storming 
of the stern was Homeric. 

There was the valiant gripping of the gunwale to swing myself 
elbow-high on to the boat, as the whole broad white hollow of the 
inside heeled up and over perilously ; there was the outrageous 
clatter of the bottom boarding as my hand slipped and she righted 
herself abruptly ; and there was that final stressful struggle a whole 
arm’s length free of the water, while the gunwale dipped to a bare 
inch of the surface, ere I clambered nude and dripping over the 
intervening seats to collapse panting before my clothes. 

Oh ! the thumping of my heart and the cruel dryness of my lungs ! 
For the life of me I could not do more than drop a damp chin on to 
a damper chest—and gasp. From head, shoulders, arms the water 
sluiced down, till the seat grew as moist as the boards beneath. 
And lo! that white wisp of handkerchief waiting innocently to 
play the part ofa towel. The mere grasp of my watery hand seemed 
to drench it. Yet together we picked out the wet places, and 
I dabbed them, if not actually dry, nevertheless a makeshift 
damp with my pitiful piece of linen. A more perfunctory ‘ wipe’ 
there never was. And more than merely moist I struggled into the 
pink flannel shirt. It stuck like a plaster at first, but once home, 
the change was unbelievable. A glow broke out all over me and I 
sat in ecstasies as it deepened and spread, a kindly consuming 
warmth. On then with the trousers, and they ran up each leg 
without demur, leaving only a pair of forlorn feet to be covered. 
I had to stand up to adjust buttons and braces, and I could have 
dived overboard as I was, such was the exhilaration. Yet I seated 
myself soberly again to dip my bare toes over the side and wash 
them clean, ere they worked a wet way into their appointed socks 
and shoes. 

Then I looked round. 
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The sun had left the strip of sky between the bank and the oak- 
branches, and the shadow—his fond familiar—had captured the 
lilies and their leaves, and even mounted up the forest-side in 
silent mastery of the lower reaches. Yet the tops of the trees were 
still alight, and beyond them in the sky floated a solitary cloud, 
downy as cotton-wool and pink as some coral reef in a far 
Pacific sea ; while a cathedral quiet loaded the air under the awe 
of which life itself seemed to halt—in mute acknowledgment of 
another night. 

What a discordant note I sounded in this purpose of harmony. 
Never have I felt so young, so well, so prodigal of power ; and with 
shirt-sleeves rolled back, without tie and collar, I rowed back in 
blind exhilaration up the pond. Oh! the peddling pilgrimage of 
exploration it had been coming this way hardly an hour ago! The 
lilies, the leaves, the primitive rod,—how little had escaped our 
notice! And now, I only stopped once, and then not to examine, or 
test, or brood, but just to relish uninterrupted that magic glow. 
From the tip of my head to the soles of my feet I burned, and 
when I clapped my hand to my arm it struck back warm as a brick 
inthe sun. That was the only delay; andon! then on! I pulled 
in long bucketing strokes, which sent the bushes flying past—on 
deliriously, until a familiar voice bidding me ‘ Mind them posts’ 
brought the reckless race to a close. 

We slid out into the open pool opposite the mill, and the water 
lay a dead sheet—the colour of a green ebony, in sad contrast to its 
radiance so short a while back. Shakes alone waited at the mooring- 
place—still in shirt-sleeves ; Pumphrey was executing a laborious 
return to the cottage, and a faint flutter of skirts round the mill- 
corner served to suggest that once there had been an audience of 
three. Fat as he was, Shakes dropped upon his knees, grasped 
the outstretched oar and pulled us in. I stood up in the rocking 
boat and struggled into my coat. 

‘Had a bathe, sir?’ he asked, gazing up painfully as he clung 
to the gunwale. 

‘The bathe of a lifetime,’ I replied. 

‘Well! I’m downright glad of that,’ said he, ‘because. . .’ 
and let go to fumble every pocket about him. ‘Funny! I must 
have left it in the coat,’ he continued, amid further fruitless 
pattings of his person ; ‘ blessed if I hayn’t.’ 

* Left what ? ’ I asked indifferently. 
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‘Well, sir, it were my fault for not mindin’ of it sooner. I 
should ’ve thought of it afore you pushed off, but some’ow 
I forgot. “Iwas the missus what remembered.’ 

‘ What the devil are you talking about ? ’ I demanded, dropping 
the leaded chain through the pier-head ring and back again into 
the boat. ‘ Remembered what ? ’ 

He did not reply at once, but staggered shorewards under the 
oars. There was a diffidence about his bent back I could not explain. 

“Whatever ’s up now ?’ I queried. 

‘ Well, sir, it ’s just like this. You’d not been gone ten minutes 
in the boat afore out mus’ come Alice from the missus to catch you, 
fancying as ‘ow mebbe you might like this, sir, to take along wi’ 
you.’ And from his coat he drew forth no less preposterous an 
offering than a bar of soap. 

What could I say! I glared. 

“You see, sir,’ he pursued deprecatingly, ‘the wife an’ me 
reckoned Sunday was washin’ day with you same’s ’tis wi’ mos’ 
folk ; and wi’ plain yaller soap like this—costin’ on’y a ’a’penny 
a bar at Cook’s—-and warm water like yon yonder in the sun, the 
dirt do come away wonderful.’ 

Quite solemnly I set my arms akimbo and stared Shakes in 
the face. But he gave never a muscle. Careless goodwill was 
dominant and not a trace of malice. 

‘I see,’ I said at length. ‘ You wanted me to combine pleasure 
with duty—a bathe with a bath.’ 

* Jes’ so, sir,’ he assented, and tucked the offending tribute away. 

So this was the consummation of a record experience, this the 
affecting finish to my romantic respite from latter-day convention 
and practical existence. Shakes, with poetic instinct, had touched 
the exploit with a grace all his own. I must, however, show 
resignation. There was nothing else to be done, though the “ washin’ 
day’ suspicion hit me hard. Yet I could not commend Shakes 
quite as a Christian should. Instead, I simply thanked him, his 
wife, even the engaging Alice, and I undertook to consider a bar of 
“Cook’s ’a’penny plain yaller ’ next time. 

* And now I must be off,’ I cried; and truly it was time. 

For a stage is reached in the departure of day, when night wearies 
of half-measures and long-drawn delay, and rides down apace. For 
a while things had stood still, as darkness wrestled with light, 
neither seeming to prevail, but now had come the turning-point. 
There could no longer be doubt as to the issue. Shadow had taken 
the place of shadows, objects were less numerous, distances deeper, 
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outlines not so certain. The lilies too had begun to close and 
look like buds which had never yet blossomed. Not a sound 
floated over the dim reaches of lake. 

‘Ah! it’s late,’ I cried again, ‘and I must go. Good-night!’ 

‘ @night, sir,’ sung out honest Shakes; and I was gone. 

Then such a wild race home! Over the fences, along the low 
pasture, through the spinney and out into the cornfield, and my 
heart galloped time with my feet. Oh, the hurry, the oblivion, 
the smooth ease of that mad Marathon! It seemed I need never 
slacken and must never tire, not even breasting the shoulder of 
‘ Hilly Meadow,’ and I drew rein and breath in the silent corn at the 
top merely because I wished it, not because I must. All I desired 
was one proud look back upon the scene of recent adventure, that I 
might luxuriate in the past. It seemed essential. So I halted, 
stretched wide my arms for a hug of evening air, and gazed down 
upon Emerald Pool: and next second I was struck stiff, frozen into 
a breathless statue of surprise. For there over the open space of 
my bathe, where I had swum warmly a dozen minutes since on 
this the hottest summer’s day, just there over the clear surface of 
pond—lay a coating of ice. It is impossible to reproduce the shock 
of wonder. In amazement I stared; in utter dismay I rubbed 
my eyes and strained again for a clearer sight. But there was no 
change. The glassy sheet of water had become a dull layer of 
frost. And then as I gazed, the edge of ice curled up ever so faintly, 
separated, trailed out, and in a flash I understood. Instantly I 
knew it for the evening mist—the first breath of new-born night. 

A shiver stole up my spine as I watched it rise until the whole 
lake smoked, and with a sigh I plunged down the hillside—home ! 

The grass plucked at my shoes, the brambles at my sleeves, and 
the huge darkness thundered by. Still I tore on, but run as I 
might, the shadows outran me. They caught me up on the level, 
they swallowed everything in the valley; and it was veritable 
night when the great grey manor surged into sight, a beacon of 
bright casements radiating welcome. And the old home received 
me, big with emotions it were as difficult to justify as this their 
record, unless it be that like another— 


‘I love not man the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal.’ 


OLIVER LocKER-LAMPSON. 
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FILS D’EMIGRE. 
I. 


‘GrRANDPAPA, said Anne-Hilarion, ‘please to tell me what is 
“ ven-al-ity ’? ” 

Mr. Elphinstone looked up. ‘Eh, what, child ?’ 

‘I read in this great book,’ proceeded Anne-Hilarion, in his 
clear, precise, and oddly stressed English, “ This ven-al-ity co- 
in-cid-ing with the spirit of in-de-pend-ence and en-cro-ach-ment 
com-mon to all the Pol-y-gars pro-cur-ed them—” 

‘God bless my soul, what book have you got hold of ?’ de- 
manded the old man, but before he could finish pulling himself out 
of his arm-chair by the fire there was a knock at the library door, 
which, opening, revealed an elderly woman in a cap. 

‘Master Anne’s bedtime,’ said she, in a Scotch accent and 
severely, and stood waiting. Almost at the same moment there 
appeared by her side an old man of obviously Continental national- 
ity. In his hands was a salver; on the salver, a china bowl. 
‘“M. le Comte mangera-t-il ici avant de monter, ou dans sa 
chambre ? ’ he inquired. 

The little Franco-Scottish boy who was both ‘ Master Anne’ 
and ‘M. le Comte’ looked from his retainers to his grandfather. 
What he desired was so clearly visible in his expression that Mr. 
Elphinstone, whipping off his spectacles, said, 

* He will have his bread-and-milk down here, Baptiste. I will 
ring for you, Elspeth, a little later.’ 

The housekeeper retired, with a tightening of her tight lips, 
and Baptiste, advancing victoriously, placed the steaming bowl 
on the table, beside the volume of Orme’s ‘ British India ’ which had 
been engaging the child’s attention. Anne-Hilarion, who had 
screwed himself round in his chair, turned his dangling legs once 
more table-wards. 

For a few minutes nothing was heard in the large book-lined 
room but the noise of a spoon stirring the contents of a bowl, while 
the old gentleman by the fire resumed his reading. But presently the 
spoon grew slower in its rounds, and Mr. Elphinstone, looking up, 
beheld a large silent tear on its way to join the bread-and-milk. 

“My child, what is the matter?’ he exclaimed in dismay. 
“Is it too hot ?’ 
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M. le Comte produced a handkerchief. ‘I think,’ he said 
falteringly, ‘that I want my papa.’ 

“My poor lamb,’ murmured the old man. ‘I wish to God I 
could give him to you! See now, my bairn, if you were to bring 
your bowl here, and sit on grandpapa’s knee?’ He held out his 
arms, and the small boy slipped from his chair, went to him, and, 
climbing to his lap, wept a little, silently, while his bread-and-milk 
steamed neglected on the table. Mr. Elphinstone’s faded apple 
cheek was pressed tightly on the top of the brown, silky head, and 
the deep frilled muslin collar round Anne-Hilarion’s throat was 
crumpled, unregarded, against his breast. 

It was a July evening of 1795 that filled the big London house 
with dying radiance ; but though it was high summer there was a 
fire in the library, because Mr. Elphinstone was an old man and a 
sedentary, and still felt England cold after long years in India, 
and because M. le Comte de Flavigny had had whooping-cough in the 
spring. By that fire there sat now with Mr. Elphinstone two shadows. 
One was a real shade, Janet Elphinstone, Marquise de Flavigny, 
whom her son could scarcely remember, though to her father it 
seemed only yesterday that she, a child, had slept thus on his knee, 
all rosy and tumbled. The other, God help him, might be a shade 
too by this time—her husband, the French émigré, René-Constant, 
Marquis de Flavigny, gone with hundreds of other Royalist exiles 
on that ill-fated expedition to Quiberon concerning which sinister 
rumours were even now afloat. And that was why, however much 
Anne-Hilarion desired it, he could not have his father back this 
evening .... 


Il. 


‘I wonder how far it really is to France,’ speculated M. le Comte 
next day, sitting at the window of his nursery and looking down into 
the square. ‘It does not help that Elspeth should say “a great 
way ” and that Baptiste should tell me how very ill he was when 
he came over with M. le Marquis years ago. I know that one goes 
there in a boat; I wish I had a boat. I might have asked the 
gentleman who told me stories about the sea that day at Richmond, 
when grandpapa took me there in the spring, for he was lieutenant 
de marine. I wish that M. de Soucy would come here again, and 
I would ask him. If he were not so poor he would consent to dine 


with us more often, grandpapa says.’ 
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The Comte de Flavigny had a fairly extensive acquaintance 
among the colony of French émigrés in London, Mr. Elphinstone 
keeping open house for any of his son-in-law’s friends. Among 
these more or less destitute gentlemen Anne-Hilarion especially 
favoured a former companion-in-arms of his father’s, a certain 
Chevalier de Soucy, older than the Marquis, but almost fantastically 
devoted to him, yet prevented, by a wound recently received in 
one of the many small gun-running expeditions on the Breton 
coast, from enlisting with his friend in the émigré regiments destined 
for Quiberon. So he was still in his lodgings in Golden Square, 
eking out a living by teaching his native tongue. 

And Anne-Hilarion, sitting this morning on his window-seat, 
thought a good deal about M. de Soucy. He had no chimerical 
visions of setting out for France by himself, for his was a singularly 
sane mind. But it did appear to him that, with a little encourage- 
ment, M. le Chevalier, who had seemed so disappointed at having to 
remain behind, might be induced to go, privately as it were, and to 
take him with him—not, of course, to fight, but just to find papa. 
The difficulty was that the Chevalier, ruined by the Revolution, 
was very poor. Grandpapa said so, and indeed M. de Soucy himself, 
always with a laugh. But if he, Anne-Hilarion, proposed such an 
expedition, it was surely his duty to defray its cost. Could he do 
this? Hre had, in his money-box, a crown-piece which would not 
go through the hole in the lid, and which grandpapa had therefore 
introduced by means less legitimate, means which had revealed 
the presence of many other coins in the receptacle. There might be 
as much as a guinea there by this time. Anne-Hilarion could not 
get at this wealth, but if he went to interview M. de Soucy he could 
take the box with him, and perhaps M. le Chevalier would open it. 

The preliminary step would certainly be to consult M. de Soucy. 
But how to do that alone ? How to get to Golden Square without 
the escort of Elspeth or of Baptiste ? Elspeth in particular had a 
wary eye and a watchful disposition. There seemed no way to 
evade her but to call in miraculous intervention, and this Anne- 
Hilarion resolved to do. 

Little, however, did Elspeth Saunders, that staunch Calvinist, 
imagine, as she impatiently surveyed the bairn at his ‘ Popish 
exercises’ that evening, what it was that caused their undue 
prolongation, nor what forces were being invoked against her. 
Little did she realise to what heavenly interposition was due, 
at least in Anne-Hilarion’s mind, the fact that the next afternoon, 
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at half-past one precisely, she slipped on the stairs and twisted 
her ankle rather badly, so that she had to be conveyed to her room, 
and Baptiste went to fetch the doctor. M. le Comte had not in 
his orisons specified the hour of the miracle (nor, of course, its 
form), but he was on the alert. Mr. Elphinstone was nowhere about, 
so he slipped into the library and penned, not without labour, the 
following note : 


Dear Grandpapa,—lI think to go to France with M. le Cher de Soussy, if God 
permits and there is mony suffisant in it, to find my papa. It must have been 
my ange gardien that pushed Elspeth; she must not mind; perhaps even it was 
St. Michel lui-méme. I will not be gone for long, dear Grandpapa. I love you 
always. 


He stood upon a chair and put this communication on the 
library mantelpiece ; then, clutching his money-box, he struggled 
successfully with the front door, and set out towards the hackney 
coaches standing for hire on the other side of the square. 


Il. 


Anne-Hilarion met no dragons on his adventurous way. The 
hackney-coachman was most agreeable, and willingly agreed to 
wait, on arrival at Golden Square, in case he might be wanted again. 
The only obstacle to progress was the purely physical barrier of a 
stout and slatternly woman who, at that unusual hour, was washing 
down the dingy staircase, and whom he was obliged to ask to let 
him pass. 

‘Bless my soul!’ ejaculated the woman, turning in clumsy 
surprise. ‘And what are you doing here by yourself, my little 
gentleman 2?’ 

‘I have come to see M. le Chevalier de Soucy,’ answered Anne- 
Hilarion. ‘ He is above, is he not ?’ 

‘The French gentleman? Yes, he is. I'll go first, dearie ; 
mind the pail. To come alone—I never did! And who shall I 
say ?’ 

‘The Comte de Flavigny,’ responded the little boy with due 
gravity. 

Strange to say, M. de Soucy, in his attic room, did not hear the 
announcement, nor even the shutting of the door. He was sitting 
at a table, with his back to the visitor, his head propped between 
his hands, a letter open before him, There was that in his attitude 
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which gave Anne-Hilarion pause ; but he finally advanced, and 
said in his little clear voice, 

‘M. le Chevalier.’ 

The émigré started, removed his hands, and turned round— 
‘Grand Dieu ! toi, Anne! ’ 

His thin, haggard face looked, thought Anne-Hilarion, as if he 
had been crying—if grown-up people ever did cry, about which he 
sometimes speculated. But he was too well-bred to remark on 
this, and he merely said, in his native tongue, ‘I have come 
to ask you, M. le Chevalier, to take me to France, to find my papa.’ 

M. de Soucy, putting his hand to his throat, stared at him a 
moment. Then he seemed to swallow something, and said, 
‘IT am afraid I cannot do that, my child.’ 

Anne-Hilarion knew that grown-up people do not always fall 
in at once with your ideas, and he was prepared for a little opposi- 
tion. ‘ Your health is perhaps not re-established ?’ he suggested 
politely (for he was master of longer words in French than in 
English). But M. de Soucy made a gesture signifying that his 
health was of no account, so Anne-Hilarion proceeded 

‘I have brought my money-box,’ he said with a veryi ngratiating 
smile, and, giving his treasury a shake, he laid it on the table at the 
Chevalier’s elbow. ‘I do not know how much is in it. Will you 
open it for me?’ 

M. de Soucy snatched up the letter, jumped from his chair, and 
went to the window. He stood as if looking out on the leads and 
the chimney-pots, but as he had put his hand over his eyes he could 
not, thought Anne-Hilarion, have seen very much. And gradually 
it began to dawn upon the little boy that the Chevalier must be 
ofiended. He remembered having heard grandpapa say how 
impossible it was to assist him with money, and he felt very hot 
all over. Had he done something dreadful ? 

But M. le Chevalier suddenly swung round from the window. 
His face was as white as paper. 

‘ Anne,’ he said in a queer voice, “money won’t find your father 
forus. He... my God, I can’t tell him. . . Come here, child. 
Bring your money-box.’ 

M. le Comte obeyed. 

‘First we must see whether there is enough in it, must we not ? 
It costs a great deal of money to go to France, and, as you know, 
I am poor.’ 

‘I think there is a great deal, but a great deal,’ said 
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Anne-Hilarion reassuringly, shaking his bank. ‘ Will you not 
open it and see, M. le Chevalier ? ’ 

‘Yes, I will open it,’ answered M. de Soucy. ‘And... if 
there is enough, we will go to France. But if there is not enough, 
Anne—and I fear there may not be—we cannot go. Will you 
abide by my decision 2 ’ 

‘ Foi de Flavigny,’ said the child gravely, giving him his hand. 

How wonderful are grown-up people! M. le Chevalier had the 
strong box open in no time. Together they counted its contents. 

‘ Seventeen shillings and four pence—no, five pence,’ announced 
M. de Soucy. ‘Iam afraid, Anne .. .’ 

M. le Comte drew a long breath. The muscles anal at the 
corners of his mouth. 

‘It is not enough ?’ he asked rather quaveringly. 

‘Not nearly. Anne, you are a soldier’s son, and you must 
learn to bear disappointment—worse things perhaps. We cannot 
help your father in that way.’ Again M. de Soucy struggled with 
something in his speech. ‘I do not know, Anne, how we can help 
him.’ 

Fortunately it was not given to the Comte de Flavigny to read 
his friend’s mind, but he perceived sufficiently from his manner that 
something was not right. He reflected a moment, and then, 
remembering the celestial intervention of the afternoon, said, 

‘ Perhaps I had better ask la Trés-Sainte Vierge to take care of 
him. I do ask her every day, but I mean especially.’ 

‘ You could ask her,’ answered de Soucy, bitter pain in his eyes. 

‘ You have no picture of Our Lady, no statue ? ’ 

‘Not one.’ 

‘It does not matter,’ said the little boy. ‘ Elspeth has taken 
away my picture of her. They do not know her over here, but 
that,’ he added with his courteous desire to excuse, ‘is of course 
because she is French. . . . M. le Chevalier, I think after all I had 
better ask St. Michel, because he is a soldier. It would be more 
appropriate for him, do you not think? I will pray St. Michel to 
take great care of my papa, and then I shall not mind about the 
money not being enough.’ 

So, standing where he was, his eyes tight shut, he besought 
the leader of the heavenly cohorts to that end, concluding politely, 
if mysteriously, ‘Perhaps I ought to thank you about Elspeth.’ 
‘I had better go back to grandpapa now ?’ he then suggested. 
M. de Soucy nodded. ‘I will come with you,’ he said. 
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IV. 


Anne-Hilarion had not been missed, for the domestics were 
still occupied about Elspeth’s accident, and Mr. Elphinstone, 
though he had returned to the library, had not found his farewell 
letter. The only surprise which the old gentleman showed was that 
his grandson should be accompanied by M. de Soucy. He got up 
from a drawing of one of the gates of Delhi that he was making for 
insertion in the great MS. volumes of his memoirs, at which he had 
now been working for some years, and welcomed the intruders. 

‘ Anne has been paying me a visit,’ said the Frenchman. ‘ He 
wanted to go to France, but I have persuaded him to put it off 
for a little—Can I have a word alone with you, Sir ?’ 

‘Did you not get my letter, grandpapa?’ broke in Anne- 
Hilarion, clinging to Mr. Elphinstone’s hand. ‘I left it on the 
mantelpiece, behind the little heathen god. I did not run away, 
for de gentilhomme !’ 

‘Send him out of the room,’ signalled the émigré. But Anne- 
Hilarion, having perceived Mr. Elphinstone’s occupation, was now 
in great spirits. ‘Let me look at the liwre des Indes, grandpapa ! 
I so much love the pictures. Faites-moi voir les éléphants !° 
And he jumped up and down, holding on to the arm of his grand- 
father’s chair. 

But the old man had followed M. de Soucy to the window. 

‘What is it, monsieur ?’ he asked in a whisper. ‘ Bad news 
from France ? ’ 

‘Read this,’ said the Chevalier, thrusting the letter into hishands. 
‘It could hardly be worse. D’Hervilly attacked the Republican 
position at Ste. Barbe five days ago, and was beaten off with frightful 
loss. God knows what has happened by now—what has happened 
to René—the worst, I have small doubt—’ 

Mr. Elphinstone unfolded the letter with shaking hands, but 
ere he had got to the bottom of the first page Anne-Hilarion’s 
voice, oddly changed, broke in upon them. 

“I can see my papa! I can see my papa! He is lying on a 
great white beach by the sea.. There are many people—many ships, 

soldiers. Papa is ill or asleep; he has a cloak over him——’ 

Both men turned hastily to see the child kneeling on his grand- 
father’s chair, his elbows on the table, staring down intently at 
something directly under his eyes. It was the saucer of Indian 
ink with which Mr. Elphinstone had been drawing. The old man 
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caught the younger by the arm, for he at least, after years in the 
Orient, knew what was happening. M. de Soucy, making a long 
disused gesture, crossed himself. 

“Now he’s waking up. He has a pistol in his hand. I do not 
know what—— Papa! Papa! ne faites pas cela! Papa! 
Anne-Hilarion’s voice rose to a scream; he flung out his arms 
and fell forward on the table, his curls in the stream of ink from 
the broken saucer. 


V. 


And at that hour the rain was falling steadily on the white sand 
of Quiberon Bay, on the long low dunes, on Hoche’s triumphant 
grenadiers, on the tiny crumbling fort which had seen Sombreuil’s 
tragic surrender, on the useless English ships, on the lines of Royalist 
prisoners, and on the upturned face of René-Constant, Marquis de 
Flavigny, who lay, shot through the thigh, a short stone’s-cast from 
the rising tide. All about him were the evidences of the great 
disaster, but for long he had not heeded them, lying where he had 
been left, by a little spur of rock that had its extremity in the sea. 
He had been unconscious when two men of his regiment—Loyal- 
Emigrant—had carried him there, hoping to get him on board 
one of the boats of the English squadron. But the rescuing boats 
were already overladen ; the getting off to them was very difficult, 
and there was no chance for a fainting man when even good 
swimmers perished. So they had laid him down by the rock ; he was 
no worse off than hundreds of others, and neither the cries of the 
drowning nor the boom of the English cannon wakened him. 

But now he had drifted back to pain and the thirst of the 
stricken and the numbing remembrance of catastrophe. He knew 
not at first why he lay there, for he had got his hurt up on the 
sandhills. He had tried to raise his head, but desisted from 
the pain of the effort, and the fingers of his left hand ploughed idly 
into the sand. As it dribbled through them, white as lime, he 
remembered everything... 

The Marquis’s eyes, so like Anne-Hilarion’s, darkened. Since 
there was no one to make an end of him, he would do it himself, 
not so much to end the pain and to hasten a lingering death as 
because everything was lost. And he would go to Jeannette. 

But his senses were playing him tricks again. One moment he 
was here, a piece of driftwood in the great wreck; the next, he was 
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in Mr. Elphinstone’s library, going again through that dreadful 
parting with Anne-Hilarion, promising him that he would soon 
return, and the boy was clinging to him, swallowing his sobs. He 
could hear them now, blent with the plunge of the tide. Better 
end it, and go to Jeannette. 

He thrust down a hand, tugged a pistol out of his belt, cocked 
it and put it to his head. 

But ere the cold rim touched his temple sky and sea had gone 
black. Flashes of radiance shot through the humming darkness, 
steadying to a wide sunflower of light,and then . . . he saw distinctly 
Anne-Hilarion’s terrified face, his little outstretched hands. His 
own sank powerless to the sand, and he was swept out again on the 
flood of unconsciousness. 


VE. 


“Not a single blessed patrol, by gad!’ thought Mr. Francis 
Tollemache to himself. ‘That means they have got at the 
port wine and beer we landed at Fort Penthiévre ; trust the sans- 
culottes for scenting it out. But, O gemini, what luck for us!’ 

For Mr. Tollemache, the youngest lieutenant of the Pomone, 
the English flagship, was at that moment, midnight, steering a 
small boat along the shore of Quiberon. On his one hand were the 
lights of the English squadron, yet in the bay; on the other, the 
Republican camp-fires among the sandhills. The files of Royalist 
prisoners had started hours ago up the peninsula on their march 
to death, but Sir John Warren was still hoping to pick up a fugitive 
or two under cover of darkness, and Mr. Tollemache’s was not the 
only boat occupied on this furtive errand. But it was emphatically 
the most daring; nor had Sir John the faintest idea that Mr. 
Tollemache was hazarding his own, a midshipman’s, and half a 
dozen other lives in the search for one particular Royalist. Mr. 
Tollemache, indeed, never intended that he should. 

A rescued Frenchman sat already in the stern-sheets—one of 
the soldiers, picked up earlier in the day, who had carried M. de 
Flavigny down the beach. Truth to tell, Mr. Tollemache had 
smuggled him into the boat as a guide, for the task of finding the 
wounded man in the dark would otherwise have been hopeless. 
But the Frenchman could direct them to the little rock by which 
his leader had been laid, and, rocks being uncommon on the long 
handy shore, he did so direct them. Unfortunately, as Mr. 
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Tollemache, no expert in tongues, could not always follow his mean- 
ing, they had not yet found it. Already, indeed, they had made 
hopefully for some dark object at the water’s edge only to ascertain 
that it was a dead horse, and Mr. Tollemache’s flowers of speech 
at the discovery had not withered till the body of a drowned 
Royalist slid and bumped along the boat’s side. But meanwhile, 
even though the shore was unguarded, it was getting momentarily 
more difficult to see ; the tide was rising once more, the men were 
getting impatient. After all, it was rather a wild-goose chase. 

The French soldier tugged suddenly at his arm. ‘V'ld, 
m’sieur !’ he whispered hoarsely. ‘There is the place—that is the 
rock ! ’ 

The young lieutenant peered through the gloom, gave a curt 
order or two, and, lifted on the swell, the Pomone’s boat greeted 
the sand of Quiberon Bay. Another moment, and Englishman 
and Frenchman had found what they sought. But only Mr. 
Dibdin’s special maritime cherub averted the discharge of the 
cocked pistol which the Marquis de Flavigny still grasped, and 
which Mr. Tollemache had some difficulty in disengaging before 
they got him into the boat. 

The middy, now in charge of the tiller, desired as they pulled 
away to be informed why his superior officer had been so set on 
saving this one poor devil. 

“Oh, I met him once in England,’ replied Mr. Tollemache 
carelessly and quite untruthfully. ‘(Here, give me the tiller now.) 
It makes a difference when you have known a man, you see.’ 

For he was ashamed to avow the real motive power—his chance 
acquaintance that afternoon at Richmond with a younger member 
of the family. At any rate, it was not a safe thing to let a mid- 
shipman know. 

They were nearing the Pomone when the Marquis de Flavigny, 
at their feet, his head on his compatriot’s knee, began to mutter 
something. The middy bent down. 

‘The poor beggar thinks he’s talking to his wife—or his sweet- 
heart,’ said he, pleased at being able to recognise a word of French. 
‘ Anne, her name seems to be.’ 

Mr. Tollemache, in the darkness and the sea-wind, turned away 
his head and smiled. 


Many weeks later Anne-Hilarion, from the haven of his father’s 
arms, suggested yet another use for the contents of his money-box. 
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He proposed to make over the receptacle in its entirety to Lieu- 
tenant Francis Tollemache, of His Britannic Majesty’s Navy, now 
on leave, the same to be employed in whatever manner that officer 
deemed best. 

‘ Dites donc, papa,’ he said, nestling nearer, ‘ when he comes this 
afternoon to see us, can I give my box to him for saving you—for 
he is not poor, like M. de Soucy, and therefore it is permitted to me 
to offer him money, is it not ?’ 

The Marquis folded him closer. ‘Keep back then one little 
coin for thyself, Anne.’ 

‘But J did not save you, papa!’ 

“I would not be too sure of that,’ said the young man 
dreamily. 


D. K. BrostTer. 














SHIFTING SCENES IN LAPLAND. 


Tue Lappish folk never speak of themselves as Laplanders, or 
Lapps: they are the Samelatsh, they say, the Unknown People, 
the people of whom no one knows anything, not even whence they 
came. If any mention is made in their presence of Norwegian, 
Swedish, Finnish, or Russian Lapland, their feelings are sorely 
wounded ; for there is only one Lapland, they hold, and it is their 
land, the land of the Samelatsh. 

These folk, as other folk, have their whims and fancies, their 
little peculiarities too. They regard soap, for instance, with 
profound mistrust, and have no great faith in washing; no faith 
at all, indeed, in washing in warm water. As soon as a baby is 
born, they bathe it in cold water; and they bathe it again, always 
in cold water, every day until, should it live so long, it is two years 
old. Then the end comes. The child is pronounced clean for 
life and has never another bath. 

I once found a tourists’ Station in a state of great excitement : 
an old Laplander had just presented himself and asked to be allowed 
to have a hot bath. Such a thing had never happened before ; and 
what the result would be, if his request were granted, no one could 
imagine. Yet granted it must be: that was a point on which 
all agreed ; for the Station’s mission is the spreading of light, and 
with light goes cleanliness. 

He was led off to the bathing-house and there he was left, after 
the whys and wherefores of the various taps and plugs had been 
made known to him. For three whole hours nothing was seen of 
him, only there was a ceaseless running of water into and out of 
the bath. At length he reappeared, but he was not the same 
man : whether a leopard can change its spots or not, this Laplander 
had assuredly changed his colours. For his skin, which had been 
dark brown, was about the shade of grey thread; while his hair, 
which had looked almost black, was as white as the snow on his 
mountains. As he trudged off on his way he was evidently feeling 
somewhat exhausted ; still, he bore himself proudly, as beseemed 
the first of his nation to take a hot bath of his own free will. The 
last, too, perhaps ; for, so long as I was there, no other Lapp ever 
appeared at the Station in quest of hot water. Nor did he himself 
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return there ; never again, indeed, was he either seen or heard of. 
Certain consciences were therefore troubled on his account; and 
some of us took to railing against the modern mania for washing. 

The Lapps are not a light-hearted race : there is more sorrow 
than joy in the ring of their voices; while as for their faces! the 
saddest face I have ever seen in the whole course of my life was 
the face of a poor old Lappish woman whom I came across last 
year. There was something quite terrible in the expression of her 
eyes, it was so hopelessly miserable. Had she been bereft at one 
fell swoop of all her kith and kin, together with everything she had 
ever possessed, every hope she had ever cherished, she could not 
have looked more desolate. 

She was lying fully dressed on a pretty white bed, in a room as 
cheery and comfortable as hands could make it; and on a table 
by her side was a quite dainty little meal, which three other old 
Lappish women were striving hard to coax her into eating. She 
might have been a stock or a stone, however, for any heed she paid 
to their pleadings; she never spoke, never moved; she just lay 
there as one stricken: the sorrow that had come upon her was 
evidently greater than she could bear. There she had lain, just 
as I saw her, without bite or sup, from the moment when, two 
days before, she had been brought into this refuge the community 
provides for the forsaken. And there she would lie, the matron 
seemed to think, until death came. For her heart was broken— 
broken because she would never again tread the great white moun- 
tains she loved as she had never loved any human being. She 
was a childless widow, old and feeble, surly perhaps to boot ; and 
her kinsfolk had left her behind when they went off to the highlands 
that spring. 

In another refuge, a quite charming old-age home, in Jamtland, 
I found eleven more old Lapps who had been ‘ left behind ’ because 
the days of their strength were passed. They looked the very 
picture of comfort sitting there in their pretty parlour, men and 
women side by side, all in armchairs. Everything around them 
was Lappish in colour, Lappish in form, too, so far as possible ; 
and they were all wearing the quaint Swedish Lapp dress with 
its bright blues, yellows, and reds. These old people were, as I 
knew, all well fed; and they were all treated with deference as 
well as kindliness: they were petted and humoured, their tastes 
and wishes were consulted, and infinite trouble was taken to make 
them feel happy as well as at home. Never had they been so 
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well cared for in their lives before, they declared emphatically, 
in reply to an inquiry; never so well housed, fed, and clothed. 
None the less there was an oddly wistful look in the old men’s faces, 
a look that made me think of the old woman I had seen lying on 
her bed only a few days before. They were all sitting with their 
poor dim old eyes fixed longingly on the great white mountains ; 
and on some of their cheeks there were tear-stains. There was 
not one among them, and the youngest was nearly eighty, who 
would not have tramped off gladly to the mountains there and 
then, if his legs would but have carried him, even though he knew 
that he would have nothing but a stone on which to lay his head 
there, and would be face to face with the grim wolf, let him turn 
where he would. Life is but a sorry business for the true Lapp 
when he can no longer betake himself to the mountains in spring. 

There are diverse sorts of Lapps, in this our day—not only 
Norwegian Lapps, Swedish Lapps, Finnish, and Russian, but 
Tourist Lapps, Lapps, and aristocratic Lapps. Tourist Lapps 
like tourists and live on them; Lapps purs et simples tolerate 
tourists, but neither like them nor approve of them ; while aristo- 
cratic Lapps loathe tourists and regard them as the veriest anathema. 
Were the earth to open and swallow up the whole tourist tribe, 
they would straightway render solemn thanks to Heaven, and 
shake the very firmament with their hymns of praise. 

The first aristocratic Lapp I ever saw was a personage of great 
importance, judging by his lofty demeanour: had he been King, 
Kaiser, and Tsar combined, indeed, he could hardly have borne 
himself with more dignity. He was standing on the platform 
of a little railway-station between Gellivare and Kiruna, well 
within the Polar Circle—there is a railway now even there. And 
a striking figure he was, in spite of his being some inches under 
five feet in height. He was arrayed in quite gorgeous apparel, all 
aglow with bright colours. His tunic, which stood out from his hips 
like a very full little petticoat, was of royal blue cloth, elaborately 
embroidered in front, and with bands around it of yellow leather 
and red cloth. His hat was of blue with yellow bands; and 
it had, standing straight up at the back, a huge red feather held 
in place by a jewelled clasp. His stockings had bands of yellow 
around them and red tassels at the sides; and his reindeer shoes 
had pointed toes, while the gauntlets of his gloves were covered 
with gold and silver thread-work. Hanging from his belt was 
a little leather bag, one mass of beautiful embroidery, and a knife 
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with an exquisitely carved handle. There was something quite 
startlingly incongruous between this little Laplander and the 
great snow-covered mountains all around him. As he stood 
there with his flaming colours, he might have been some tropical 
bird that had wandered by mischance into arctic regions. 

By his side was a little boy, a miniature edition of himself in 
clothes and everything ; and two steps behind him was a woman— 
his wife I discovered later. She, too, was dressed much as he was, 
excepting that she wore a skirt, instead of a tunic. She, however, 
had neither embroidery, nor tassel, nor feather; and her clothes 
had a faded, well-worn look, whereas his and the child’s were 
spick and span and seemed quite new. Man, woman, and child 
had precisely the same sort of face; and a curious little face it 
was, with high cheek-bones, deep-set eyes, thick nose, and large 
mouth. Even the child’s skin looked more like parchment than 
anything human ; while as for his hair, had it been seaweed it could 
not have been ‘ danker.’ 

Although there was nothing that even smacked of beauty 
about these Lapps, they were none the less oddly attractive. The 
man’s eyes were bright and intelligent, and there was energy as 
well as dignity in the way he stood, with his head thrown back. 
noting critically all that passed. There was something very 
human, too, in the woman’s expression; it was so humble, nay 
deprecative. Evidently, while delightfully proud of her husband 
and son, she was painfully alive to her own inferiority. When 
they took their places in the train, she followed them; but she 
did not venture to sit down until her husband made a sign to her; 
and she never spoke a word, never had a word addressed to her. 
In one of the stations we passed through, there were several Lapps 
waiting to greet her husband, but none of them had a greeting for 
her, or even a glance. 

Some of the Swedish passengers spoke to the Laplander from 
time to time, but beyond a curt, haughty ‘ Jo’ or ‘ Ney,’ he would 
not say a word. From his manner it was easy to see that, although 
he chose for some reason or other to travel by train, he bitterly 
resented the fact of there being a train to travel by ; resented, too, 
and more bitterly still, its bringing with it into his Lapland foreign 
tourists, as well as dust and dirt. 

Some friends of mine, who were anxious to see how the aristo- 
cratic Lapps live, and what sort of folk they are, sent a Lappish 
guide to one of their mountain lager—i.e. encampments—to inquire 
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if they might have a kata to sleep in while on an expedition in the 
district, and also a boat with men to take them across certain rapids 
there are on the way by which they wished to return. The tribe 
was willing both to lend them a kata and to take them across the 
rapids, the guide brought back word. They therefore started off, 
and, after a two days’ hard tramp, arrived at the lager, or rather at 
the kata in which, as the guide told them, they were to sleep. 

The kata was of the usual kind, a little round hut made of 
wooden stakes with closely interwoven branches of birch between 
them, and with a curtain of deerskin instead of adoor. The only 
furniture was a table and a sort of high pillow of heaped-up birch- 
tree leaves right round the hut. The whole floor was covered 
indeed with birch-leaves, excepting just in the middle where there 
was a fire. The Lapps sleep on the floor with their heads on the 
birch-pillow and their feet toward the fire. 

The kata was quite new: it had evidently been made for the 
visitors, but they who had made it had vanished ; not a sign of 
them was to be seen, not a sign of the lager where they lived. And 
when my friends wished to go off in search of them, the guide shook 
his head sorrowfully, but very decidedly. He began by declaring 
that the lager was too far off ; and ended by admitting that, before 
he could obtain the loan of the kata, he had had to promise that 
no tourist should go to the lager, as they who lived there did not 
choose to hold intercourse withstrangers. Although these strangers 
had recourse to many stratagems and offered bribes freely all round, 
they had never even a glimpse of those whose ways they had come 
to study, excepting of the men who took them across the rapids. 
And these would not speak to them; they would hardly deign, 
indeed, to look at them. When a larger sum of money than the 
guide had promised was given to them, they accepted it, but they 
rendered no thanks in return. They would have gone on their way, 
indeed, without saying a single word, had not their visitors called 
out to them ‘ Hivas, Hivas’; and to this they replied only by a 
surly ‘ Adieu,’ evidently none too well pleased at the use by mere 
tourists of ‘ Hivas,’ their Lappish good-bye. 

The guide, a tourist Lapp, professed to be indignant ; the two 
bearers, however, looked pleased. A curious change had come over 
these men while on the mountain; from being quite friendly and 
talkative, they had become suddenly morose, taciturn, and almost 
rude. They had been admitted, it seems, to the aristocrats’ lager 
from which their employers had been kept away ; and while there 
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they had been taught that to serve tourists is something to be 
ashamed of, something unworthy of Lapps. 

Oddly enough, while almost all Lappish men, excepting the 
guides and the poverty-stricken, are anti-tourist at heart, all the 
Lappish women are pro-tourist. The entertaining of strangers 
is for them a real delight. It is their one chance of playing a rdle 
in the world; their one pleasure, therefore ; and keenly do they enjoy 
it, especially if none of their menfolk be about. When they see 
travellers approaching, they at once, as if by instinct, gather their 
children around them, form themselves into groups, and fall into 
picturesque attitudes. They have a perfect genius for posing : the 
quaintest, prettiest tableau vivant I ever saw, indeed, the most 
artistic too, was before a lager on the shores of a Lappish lake. 
Every woman had turned out, no matter how old or how young, and 
had brought with her every child she had ; and there they stood in 
their bright blue gowns, their red and yellow trimmings, with the 
white mountains behind them, the dark water at their feet. When 
the strangers are quite near, each woman stations herself before her 
own kata, that she may invite them to come in and drink coffee with 
her. This she will do, let her husband say what he will. In all 
matters she is quite servile in her blind obedience to his wishes, 
but in this matter of entertaining strangers. 

I once saw a Lappish woman set her husband openly at naught, 
and I could hardly believe my own eyes. A Swedish friend and 
myself were passing her kata and she invited us pressingly to enter. 
This although, before ever she spoke, there came from behind the 
deerskin door an angry growl that sounded very much like a threat 
as to what would befall her, if she did invite us. Had it not been 
for the entreaty in her eyes, we should have gone straight on our 
way ; as it was we went into the kata, unwelcome visitors though 
we knew ourselves to be, so far as its master was concerned. He was 
lying on the floor, and he neither rose nor gave us any greeting in 
reply to our ‘ Bouris, Bouris’; he just glared at us, indeed, and in 
an eminently unpleasant fashion. His wife, however, as if to atone 
for his churlishness, was most lavish with her kindly attentions. 
She made us sit down on the birch-covered floor and served us with 
coffee, striving hard the while to entertain us. She had picked up 
a little Swedish from the traders. She showed us all sorts of curios, 
bits of embroidery, bits of carving, knives and skins ; and notwith- 
standing the dangerous light in her husband’s eyes, she gave us some 
of them, in exchange of course for coins. Then she brought out 
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quite tenderly, as things infinitely precious, three little paper books, 
and handed them to us as who would say : ‘ Such a proof of civilisa- 
tion as this you did not expect to find here.’ They were post-office 
banking-books, the property of her three little sons, each one of 
whom was a depositor! And this was at Palnoviken, a lager 
between the Polar Circle and the North Pole, miles and miles away 
from everywhere. 

Meanwhile the man lay there quietly sulking. He must have 
been listening to what was said, however, for he gave a little start 
when my Swedish friend alluded to my being English, and he 
scanned me over with eager curiosity. Evidently for some reason 
or other he was interested in the English. Still he would have let 
us go without speaking, I am inclined to think, were it not that I 
walked up to him and held out my hand ; for I did not like the idea 
of leaving even an unwilling host without saying ‘ Hivas.’ Besides 
I had my fears as to what might happen tothe woman. He at once 
sprang to his feet, and launched forth into a long speech of which, 
however, I did not understand a word, although from the woman’s 
triumphant smile, I was sure he was saying what was pleasant. 
Later I learnt that he had declared he was very glad to see me, 
because I was English ; that he held it as an honour that an English- 
woman should drink coffee in his kata. 

Although the Laplanders were nominally converted to 
Christianity some 200 years ago, a fair section of them have still a 
lingering affection for their old beliefs and heathenish practices ; 
while not a few pin great faith to witchcraft. This, however, does 
not prevent their holding staunchly the ultra-Evangelical views 
which Lars Lestadius taught them. Everything that smacks of 
pleasure, especially dancing, is among them taboo. Never shall I 
forget the glance of righteous indignation mingled with fierce resent- 
ment, which an old Laplander once cast at me. ‘She told me to 
come,’ he cried, when some one inquired what he was doing in a room 
where dancing was going on. He pointed at me threateningly as he 
spoke, and his voice trembled with wrath. Had he been Bunyan’s 
Christian and I some evil spirit sent to lead him astray, he could not 
have looked at me with more bitter reproach, more withering scorn. 
Yet all that I had done was to ask him to come in, when I found him 
before the Station door, on Midsummer night. 

Not only is dancing regarded by the Lapps as sinful, but even 
singing, unless it be the singing of hymns. The country is rich in 
folklore, and has many weird old national songs ; but nothing will 
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induce a Lapp to sing them ; for, were he to sing even the shortest, 
he would look on himself as one of the Lost. I once heard a party 
of tourists trying to persuade an old Lappish woman to sing a 
Volkslied. She professed to be very poor, and she was known to be 
very grasping. The mere sight of a little five krone gold piece would 
at any time make her fingers twitch and her eyes gleam. None the 
less the offer of a large gold piece, accompanied though it was by 
much cajolery and flattery, failed to induce her to sing even one 
verse. The temptation was evidently great, and once I thought she 
had yielded ; for she struck a high shrill note which sounded like a 
battle-cry. But no; she turned it into a lamentation psalm tune, 
and went away, leaving the large gold piece behind her. Yet she 
was a real Tourist Lapp, one who would without scruple palm off as 
Lappish handiwork machine-made goods imported from Gothenburg. 
A pious Lapp regards it as a duty to go to church four times a 
year—at Advent, Christmas, Easter, and some feast in July or 
August ; but as churches are few and far between in Lapland, and 
roads there are practically none, most Lapps content themselves 
with going once. Then all the religious rules and ceremonies of the 
whole year are compressed into one day—the funerals, christenings, 
marriages, communions, and special thanksgivings. On this day, 
quite early in the morning, all the Lapps in the district who have 
the strength to walk, or who have anyone able and willing to carry 
them, come streaming down the mountains, up the valleys, across 
the rivers, bringing with them the dead bodies of such of their 
kinsfolk as have died during the previous year. They make their 
way in an oddly straggling procession to some Lappish church— 
there is one at Gellivare, another at Jukkasjarvi—or to some church 
the pastor of which speaks Lappish ; and once there the ceremonies 
begin. First the funeral service is read; and the dead, who have 
been lying frozen for months perhaps in the mountains, are solemnly 
put to rest in the churchyard. The interment is conducted most 
decorously, but in the simplest fashion, and without any signs of 
mourning—no Laplander ever wears black. When it is ended, the 
christenings begin: the whole company betake themselves into the 
church, where the babies born during the previous year are baptized. 
Then comes the young couples’ turn. In the presence of the whole 
community, the marriage service is gone through, for the benefit of 
those who wish to wed and have some one at hand willing to wed 
them. A little later the ordinary Sunday church service is held, a 
sermon is preached, and those who have received special blessings 
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render special thanks. Last of all the Sacrament is administered 
and a solemn benediction is pronounced. Then the Lapps can 
wend their way homeward with minds at rest and consciences clear : 
their church-going is done for twelve whole months. 

At a lager near Kiruna I came across a Lappish woman, one day, 
who had a pitiable tale to tell of all she had to suffer at the hands of 
her own people. Every kata in the lager excepting hers was 
uninhabited, I noticed. They to whom they belonged were all off 
in the mountains, she said; but she did not miss them at all, for 
when they were at home they would not speak to her, or have any- 
thing to do with her. For her husband and son were under a ban, 
and the ban was extended to her. They were as pariahs in the land, 
outcasts from their own community, their neighbours holding that 
they had sold themselves for gold; and, what was worse, were 
selling Lapland. 

They had only one hundred reindeer, it seems, whereas three 
hundred at least were needed if enough to eat were to be had; 
and, not being of the sort to starve willingly, or even to live on half 
rations, they had gone to work in the mines, where they were earning 
high wages. And work in the mines is, in the eyes of true Lapps, 
devil’s work, work that is demoralising, degrading, and most 
unpatriotic. To take iron from Lapland’s mountains to give to 
foreigners is to rob Lapland, they argue, and that is rank treason, 
nay, sacrilege. 

Apart from all superstitions, however, patriotic Laplanders 
have good reasons for regarding with horror everything connected 
with mines; just as they have good reasons for mistrusting and 
disliking tourists. The opening of the mines has brought into their 
country, it must be remembered, a motley cosmopolitan crew, who 
have wrought much evil by showing how evil is wrought; while 
even the advent of tourists has not made for edification. Before 
there was a foreign miner or a foreign tourist in the land, hardly a 
Lapp knew the taste of spirit; now the mining Lapps and the 
tourist Lapps will many of them sell their very souls for whisky. 
And when they have it, it drives them mad for the time being. 

I once came across a drunken Lapp, and a curious sight he was: 
he looked for all the world like an old hen with much bedraggled 
feathers, as he hopped about, first on one leg, then on the other. A 
few hours before he had been quite wild, I was told ; eager for a fight 
no matter with whom. He was, however, when I arrived on the 
scene, already in the semi-penitent stage; and a very trying stage 
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he was evidently finding it. Tears were streaming from his eyes ; 
he raised his voice in piteous wails ; and clasped his head from time 
to time, as if he had more to bear than he could bear, and saw 
nothing before him but woe, desolation, and misery. 

How this Lapp came to be drunk no one seemed to know, and 
everyone agreed that it was quite disgraceful that he should be 
drunk, after all the trouble that had been taken to keep him sober, 
all the laws that had been passed, all the decrees that had been 
issued. The four governments responsible for the Laplanders are 
keenly alive to the fact that their protégés must not be allowed to 
drink ; and everything that can be done they do, to guard against 
the temptation to drink being brought in their way. Throughout 
Lapland it is forbidden by law to sell, or even to give, to a Lapp 
alcohol in any shape or form ; and it would be practically impossible 
for a Lapp to obtain alcohol, were it not for the heedlessness or 
perversity of foreigners. 

Everywhere the Lapps are under the special protection of their 
respective governments ; and as some little recompense, perhaps, 
for the land of which they have been deprived, they enjoy many 
privileges that are denied to other folk. For instance, no matter 
how wealthy they may be—and there are Laplanders who own 
thousands of reindeer—they pay no taxes, and as aruleno rates, even 
in the communes where they spend the winter. They are never 
called upon to render military service or any other service to the 
State; yet, if misfortune befalls them, the State comes at once to 
their aid. In former days the Scandinavian kings sometimes forced 
their other subjects to give a helping hand to their Lappish subjects. 
In 1747 a royal decree was issued ordering all the men and women 
in the Gellivare district each to give a krone towards defraying the 
cost of materials for building a church for the Lapps. And they 
actually did what they were ordered to do, although they had a good 
excuse for leaving it undone, as not very long before the Lapps had 
deliberately burnt down a church which Lulia had built for them. 
One section of the Gellivare people, the Ranea farmers, did even 
more than they were told to do; for, when they found that the 
Lapps could not build the church, although the materials were 
provided, they set to work and built it for them. 

By no means all the Laplanders are now nomad. Many of them, 
especially those living in Finnish Lapland, have two fixed residences, 
one in the lowlands, the other in the highlands, and they go direct 
from the one to the other. Wherever this is the case, there is 
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something in the way of local self-government. Throughout Finnish 
Lapland, indeed, a regularly organised system of Iccal self-govern- 
ment is in force. Every year the Lapps elect a Communal Council to 
manage their affairs for them, and also a Communal Director, to act 
as the Council’s executive. The Director is a sort of general 
manager, and he does his work in a patriarchal fashion, paying no 
heed to cavillers. If members of the community become, through 
the loss of their reindeer, so poor that they cannot support them- 
selves, he takes charge of them, and either sends them to live with 
richer members, or boards them out. In Swedish Lapland, too, the 
natives have a Communal Director for each district; and he, 
although a Lapp, represents there the Swedish Government. It is 
his business to keep the authorities informed as to how things are 
going in his district; and it is through him that help is sent, if 
things are going badly. 

Three out of the four governments which have Lappish subjects 
are now hard at work trying to educate the children of these sub- 
jects, in the hope of rendering them capable of taking their place 
side by side with their fellows, as faithful serviceable citizens. Not 
only do they provide stationary schools for them in the lowlands, 
where they spend the winter, but they fit out for them ambulant 
schools, which follow them about from station to station when up 
in the mountains in summer. In Gellivare there is a State boarding- 
school for little Lapps; and a very well-organised, well-managed 
school it is. There was only one little girl there when I paid the 
place a visit, the rest of the children having gone with their kinsfolk 
up the mountains for a holiday. She, poor little thing, had been left 
behind sorely against her will, not because she had no kinsfolk, but 
because her kinsfolk could not forgive her for having had a Swedish 
father while her mother was a Lapp. For a Lapp to marry a non- 
Lapp is held to be a sin for which punishment must be meted out 
not only to the sinner, but to her children and children’s children. 

Epitu SELLERS. 

















THE GREY SEALS OF HASKEIR 


BY H. HESKETH-PRICHARD. 
I, 


‘And in the light the white mermaiden swam, 
And strong man-breasted things stood from the sea, 
And sent a deep sea voice through all the land.’ 


Idylls of the King. 


THE grey seal (Halichoerus grypus) is the largest of British mammals, 
that is, of course, provided we omit the whale. He is indeed a 
glorious brute, living upon and around the most inaccessible rocks 
and skerries, or on the Pembrokeshire and other coasts, in gloomy 
caves. If there is anywhere a rock upon our western or north- 
western coasts, many a sea-mile from the mainland and exposed 
to the full battering of the Atlantic, it is more than probably 
visited by grey seals. 

Such a spot is Haskeir, a rocky islet so difficult of access that 
during more than five months, every day and night of which we were 
ready to start at any hour, we only succeeded in landing upon it 
twice. Those two landings were worth the trouble and the waiting. 

Since that time it seems to have been my fate to see a great 
deal of the grey seals both in the Outer Hebrides, in the Orkneys, 
off the coast of Donegal and at another place in Ireland, which I 
will not particularise, lest some unworthy being, carrying murder 
in his hands, visit it. I have also met and pursued the grypus 
in the Fro Islands off Trondjheim in Norway, and have seen his 
big dog-like head excite terribly the Eskimo of Labrador. 

But here it is my wish and my intention to deal with the grey 
seal as he appears in Scottish waters. 

First of all, then, few people realise his bulk. He may attain and 
even exceed ten feet, and his weight turn the scales at six hundred 
pounds, and even more. He goes by a variety of names—Atlantic 
seal, sea-horse, sea-bear, horse-head, the great seal, the Haskeir 
seal—and to him or rather to his female we owe the origin of the 
mermaid legend, and perhaps the lines which head this paper. 
Everywhere along the Celtic fringe, upon our uttermost western 
coasts, recurs the story of the woman who dwelt with the seals 
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and the awful curse that fell on him who incarnadined the waves 
with her blood at twilight. Here is the tale as told by an unlettered 
Irish fisherman. ‘They say there’s been no luck in that family 
since Con shot her from his boat on a spring-tide, and at night 
when the sea is black there’s men and women will tell you they 
hear the crying of her, for she gets no good burial in the shallow 
sea.’ 

Scott makes reference to the great seal. In the ‘Lord of 


the Isles ’ we find the lines : 


‘Rude Heiskar’s seal through surges dark 
Will long pursue the minstrel’s bark.’ 


And in a note to one edition of the poems the following : 


‘The seal displays a taste for music, which could scarcely be 
expected from his habits and local predilections. They will long 
follow a boat in which any musical instrument is played, and even 
a tune simply whistled has attractions for them.’ 


I tried on several occasions the effect of music on seals, and no 
doubt it is among the many things that arouse their easily awakened 
curiosity. But being no musician the critical faculties of the seals 
may have been offended : at any rate I met with no great success. 

The subject of the grey seal is one instinct with poetry and 
legend, and I will write on it as fully as I may in the hope that 
here and there will be a reader to whom my halting words may 
bring back or suggest something of their existence on the ultimate 
Atlantic rocks and isles. After all, it is unlikely that even the 
few will do more than visit the haunts of the grey seal, whereas 
I have lived and slept for a week at a time upon the rocks on which 
they breed, and have watched time and again the sudden emergence 
of the bear-like head, a rock-cod gripped firmly in the incurved 
yellow ivory of the huge teeth, and seen the great bulls doing 
battle for their females, challenging“each other with their bellowing 
and most mournful cry. 

The beginning of my acquaintance with the grey seal was 
made through the rifle, for when Mr. J. G. Millais was writing his 
book on British mammals, a complete series of grey seals in their 
different pelages was necessary. The British Museum could not 
supply the want, being themselves almost entirely unprovided, so, 
having an adequate excuse, I hunted Halichoerus yrypus far and wide. 
Any of the species, save a mighty bull, has for years now been 
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safe from my rifle. But it is a fact that the fair stalking and 
killing of a really big bull on the rocks is quite as difficult a form of 
sport as shooting mountain game, and the recovery of the trophy is 
always uncertain, for rocks are small, tides rise, and seals are slippery ; 
also, bad boatmen are undeniably obstacles to success, 


Il. 


The first grey seal that I ever saw was upon the rock, Lagan 
Maskeir, off North Uist. We had approached in a boat with all the 
caution that we could drill into the lobster-fishers who owned her, 
and after a crawl over limpet and seaweed we reached a point of vant- 
age on the low flat rock. In front among a medley of boulders, which 
are covered at high tide, were exposed some acres of weed and 
pool; on the farther side of these and across a narrow channel a 
single seal was lying upon the outermost skerry of Lagan Maskeir. 
Accustomed as I was to the aspect of the common seal (Phoca 
vitulina), the bulk of his mighty cousin, now seen for the first time, 
fairly amazed me. As a matter of fact, he was not a very big 
bull, certainly not above seven or eight feet in length, but he must 
have weighed more than twice as much as the largest common 
seal, which rarely exceeds six feet in length or weighs over 200 lbs. 
This seal before me may have weighed 400. But it was only for 
an instant that I had opportunity of observing him, for, disturbed 
by the Gaelic voices of the lobster-fishers, who were backing their 
boat from the rock, he plunged into the water, and when he appeared 
again his head made a mere blot upon the sapphire surface of 
the sea. Here he was joined by another seal, but both 
were so wild as to render an approach within 300 yards 
impossible. 

No doubt the seals, which, during the months of July, August, 
and September, haunt the vicinity of such skerries as Maskeir, 
Lagan Maskeir, and Sgeirleir, repair to the larger island of Haskeir 
in October and November to bring forth their young. All the 
grey seals upon that part of the Uist coast come from one or other 
of the great rocks in the Atlantic, from which they are driven in 
the mating season by the gigantic bulls who rule there. Tremen- 
dous fights take place between the males in August, and there is 
every evidence to lead one to believe that some of these combats 
terminate fatally. Young males, when shot at this time of year, 
often show the most appalling wounds, and are no doubt forced 
to leave the main rookeries in numbers. Sometimes they attach 
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to themselves wandering and roving females, and with them pass 
the late summer and early autumn ; but it is certain that the latter 
all return to Haskeir or some other island to bring forth their 
young, since the grey seal puppies are unable to swim for a fortnight 
or more after birth, and during this time are kept above high-water 
mark by their mothers. A rock which is never covered by the tide 
is therefore a necessity to the breeding mother, and at such periods 
the seals ascend the rocky elevations of Haskeir to as great a 
height as eighty feet above sea-level. 

It is at this season of the year, while the young are helpless, 
mothers nursing, and the big bulls often lying with their families, 
that the annual ‘clubbing of the seals’ takes place. The island 
of Haskeir is the property of Sir Arthur Orde, Bart., and he has 
made strenuous endeavours to put a stop to this iniquity; but 
Haskeir cannot be policed, and when, at the instance of Sir Arthur, 
the Uist men abandoned the clubbing, a boat’s crew from Harris 
visited the rock and carried on the disgusting work of destruction. 
Considering that the grey seal as a race is slowly but surely ad- 
vancing along the road to extinction, it is a matter for regret that 
the Government do not afford them some protection. For our 
British seals are outlawed, and may be slain in any manner or at 
any time of the year. No doubt seals are a nuisance near a salmon 
river ; but even so, ninety-nine of every hundred which visit such 
places are of the common and not the grey variety. The grey 
seals hold to the open sea; and surely these splendid animals have 
a claim to fair treatment. Unfortunately, however, they have 
not votes, and the sprinkling of men who wish to club them have. 
So if a Bill for the protection of grey seals were brought forward, 
it would, in all probability, be strongly and successfully opposed 
by some political genius who knew no more of our largest mammal 
than his secretary could digest in a half-hour’s hunt through the 
encyclopedias of the House of Commons library. 

The annual clubbing has been described to me by many witnesses. 
The visit is made in the month of November, if the weather permits, 
which, happily, it did not in 1912. The crew of the boat quietly 
land, the passes to the sea are blocked, and a savage slaughter 
with clubs and staves becomes the order of the day, or rather of 
the night. Rifles and guns are rarely if ever used, as their discharge 
disturbs the rookeries. The seals are hit at the root of the nose, 
and the first, or at any rate the second, blow should kill. If it 
fails to do so, my informants tell me that the skin swells up with 
suffused blood, and one might as well hit an indiarubber ball with 
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the club for all the injury that can be done after the appearance 
of the swelling. The exact number of seals killed at these annual 
butcheries is large. That thirty-nine were killed in one year and 
forty-seven in another and forty-three in a third is a statement 
made upon various, but closely corresponding, evidence. The 
value of the seals is not great, there being no large demand for 
the skins, though the oil is put to various uses. An annual average 
of at least thirty or forty seals are destroyed on Haskeir alone. 

From every point of view this clubbing of the seals is regrettable. 
It is indeed little more than a senseless slaughter, undertaken 
at a time when by every rule of decency, not to speak of sports- 
manship, the poor beasts should be free from molestation, Probably 
nothing that anyone may write will ever raise enough indignation 
to get a Bill passed through Parliament even in these days of 
‘speeding up” legislation by gag and guillotine. 

Haskeir is not the only place at which an annual clubbing occurs. 
There are several other rocks or islets round our coasts where the 
seals are done todeath. And there is also this fact to consider : that, 
in some cases, more than half the animals killed have been left 
behind to rot upon the rocks. Of forty seals killed twenty may be 
adults—the male, as has been said, may weigh 600 lbs., the female 
well over 300. Taking 300 lbs. as an average weight of the adult 
seals killed, and not counting the slaughtered innocents, we get a 
weight of 6,000 lbs.—a cargo of slippery shifting seals. Sixty have 
been killed over and over again. How many of the sixty carcases 
have ever been taken to the mainland,as the attacking party usually 
go in one or at most two small boats? Of course it may be said that 
the skinning of the seals might be done upon the spot. This is 
absurd, as the seal is a terribly difficult animal to skin, and two good 
skinners have the work of a whole afternoon over one carcase. It 
is possible that, in some cases, the skins and the blubber alone are 
taken, but as a rule a clubbing crew will not remain upon a rock, 
such as Haskeir, for longer than they can help. A squall in those 
latitudes comes up very quickly and the delay of a quarter of an 
hour might sometimes mean a perilous embarkation. No, the 
annual clubbing of the grey seals, as it is carried out in Great 
Britain at the present time, is a blot and disgrace upon the humanity 
and civilisation of those who take part in it and of those who by 
their lethargy permit the thing to continue. 

There is something intensely pathetic in the idea that the 
grey seal will return—in ever-dwindling numbers it is true—year 
after year to the bloodstained ledges whereon his ancestors, his 
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relations and his offspring have for decades, and even for centuries, 
been done to death. All the rest of the year he gives man small 
opportunity to hunt him with success, but in this one month, 
betrayed by the necessity of the needs of the new generation, he 
falls a prey to the crudest of methods. Often and often, as I have 
turned away from an easy chance at a grey seal, because the re- 
covery of the animal’s body if killed was doubtful, I have thought 
with bitterness that, in all probability, the beast was destined to 
be an item in the bag of some future clubbing crew. Enough of it ! 
It is a very painful subject. But no doubt the grey seal would 
have been practically extinct many years ago were it not for its 
best friend, the west wind, which again and again prevents the 
clubbing parties from landing on the forlorn Atlantic islets, so that 
sometimes three and four years pass and the lesser breeding-places 
remain unvisited. This, and only this, is the reason that the grey 
seal continues with usto-day inanynumbers. If clubbing were made 
illegal the loss to the islanders would be small, as the skins are worth 
at most but a few shillings apiece and the oil not very much more, 


III. 


The rocks, or rather the two separate groups of rocks, known 
as Haskeir lie exposed to the full force of the Atlantic, some seven 
and a-half miles north-west from Griminish, the north-western 
extremity of North Uist or the Long Island of the Outer Hebrides. 
Between the two groups is a channel of the sea about a mile in width, 
and the five bare grassless rocks which compose Haskeir Eagach, 
or Little Haskeir, are all divided by deep water. The grass-topped 
cliffs of Haskeir Na-meul, or Great Haskeir, rise to a hundred feet 
above the sea, and upon this rock or island scarcely half a mile 
in circumference is a spring of fresh water. 

‘The derivation of Haskeir,’ writes Mr. Erskine Beveridge, in 
his admirable work on the historical monuments of North Uist, 
a book which must always remain the standard work on the subject, 
‘is obviously Norse representing haf-sker or deep-sea skerry.’ 

The one end of Haskeir, the Reverend Donald MacDonald of 
North Uist informs me, is according to local tradition known as 
Ottair’s Castle, and the other end as the walls of Crimmon’s House. 
He adds that, although it is impossible to establish the historical 
identity, or even existence, of either Ottair or Crimmon, yet local 
opinion favours a Norse origin for the name of Ottair and allows 
him to be the mythical Odin, husband of Freyja. 
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Old writers do not deal with Haskeir seals at much length, though 
the following amusing passage appears in Martin’s ‘ Western 
Isles,’ 1703 : 


‘The Popish vulgar in the islands southward from this eat 
these seals in Lent instead of fish. This occasioned a debate 
between a Protestant gentleman and a Papist of my acquaintance. 
The former alleged that the other had transgressed the rules of the 
Church by eating flesh in Lent ; the latter answered that he did not, 
for says he—‘ I have eat a sea-creature which only lives and feeds 
upon fish.” The Protestant replied that this creature is amphibious, 
lives, creeps, eats, sleeps, and spends much of its time on land, 
which no fish can do and live.’ 


The same writer has a few sentences which refer to the seal- 
clubbing : 


‘The clubbers,’ says he, ‘always embark with a contrary 
wind, for their security against being driven away by the ocean, 
and also to prevent them from being discovered by the seals, who 
are apt to smell the scent of them and presently run to sea.’ 


There is no shelter between the western Uist coast and New- 
foundland, and the winds blow there as they rarely blow elsewhere, 
so that for many days after our arrival on the mainland Odin’s 
Isle—I like that mythical derivation—remained unvisited, until 
at length one morning just before dawn a red-capped lobster- 
fisher threw pebbles at my window to awaken me and, when I rose 
and looked out, shouted to me the one word ‘ Haskeir.’ An hour 
later we were aboard the huge stone-ballasted boat and taking turns 
at the sea-oars to row her over the oily swells. She progressed 
through the water as a saw makes its way through knotted wood, 
and over our heads the northern sun beat down through the thin 
atmosphere and awoke decaying odours from among the_ stones 
at our feet. 

Slowly, almost imperceptibly, Haskeir became enlarged. As 
we approached it, and while still five or six miles off—for we had 
started from Scolpaig, a thirteen-mile row—the rock was wrapped 
in a mirage which made it seem to hang a hundred feet above the 
ocean. At length, however, the slow monotonous rowing was 
abandoned, for a slant of wind blew up out of the east and helped us 
considerably upon our way. Before it died down, we were within 
a mile of the main rock, and now with word and gesture we impressed 
the necessity of a silent approach upon the red-capped lobster-fisher 
and his mates. They agreed, in voices that rang across the water, 
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and we made for that point of Haskeir Eagach from which, if the 
approach be noiseless enough, a shot may be obtained at the seals 
basking upon a flat rock which lies at its foot. But when we arrived, 
the rise and fall of the swell, although by no means great, caused the 
inevitable outbreak of Gaelic gabble, and a thumping and smashing 
of the boat-hook against the rock. In another moment we leaped 
ashore, but not before the seals were all in the water. 

Of the tragedy that occurred next there is no need to write. 
Suffice it to say that my companion went very near to getting a 
magnificent bull, which he shot, and which, had it not been for the 
amazing incompetence of the boatmen, he would certainly have 
secured. Later in the day, having spent a long period in watching 
the seals, which held to the surf on the Atlantic side of the island, 
my companion shot a six-foot male upon the main island. As I 
hoped to visit the rock again I took the precaution, before leaving, 
of washing away the blood from the place where this seal died. 
After which we set forth upon our long and wearisome return to 
Uist. 

There can be very little doubt but that on this occasion my 
companion would have retrieved one of the splendid animals which 
he shot had the boatmen been of the most ordinary calibre. But 
they were terrified of the rock ; and, even in our irritation and anger, 
it was amusing to see how much more cheerful men they became 
when their boat’s nose was once more pointed towards the Uist 
dunes. 

My next visit to Haskeir was paid about a fortnight later, and 
for it I had the good fortune to secure the services of a really admir- 
able set of boatmen. This time we started from Houghary, and 
after running out of the rather dangerous channel between the reefs 
at the mouth of Houghary Bay, headed off for Haskeir in fine style. 
It was a very calm day and we had to row every mile of the twelve ; 
not once was there wind enough to fill our patched brown sails. 
Still as the weather was (and indeed as it had been during the two 
previous days), the swell had not subsided and was quite heavy as 
we neared Haskeir. In face of the same conditions, the red-capped 
lobster-fisher and his mates would have denied the possibility of 
landing. Not so the Houghary men. There was one among them, 
Donald McClellan, quite the best seal-hunter I have had to do with 
in the Hebrides. 

With him at the prow, the boat was manceuvred to the point on 
Little Haskeir where we had landed on the occasion of our previous 
visit. Here, without pause, he sprang on to the rock, where a 
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moment later I was beside him. The crawl up was under cover and 
quite easy, and on the top of it I raised my head by imperceptible 
degrees until I could see the flat rock upon which I hoped to find 
the fathers of all the Haskeir colony asleep. There was the rock, 
full in sunshine, but not a seal upon it. 

‘They haf been frightened, they haf gone!’ said Donald. 
* Perhaps they shall be found on Haskeir Na-meul. When they are 
killed there, they come here; when they are killed here, perhaps 
they go there.’ 

So we entered the boat and rowed across the mile that separates 
Little from Big Haskeir. On the main rock we effected a beautiful 
landing, and Donald and I crept along its surface until, among the 
puffin holes, we found a pinnacle of rock from which to spy. The 
boat had gone into hiding. Silence reigned, save for the occasional 
outcry of two great black-backed gulls which circled and laughed 
fifty yards above us. 

In seal-hunting the tern, the black-backed gull and the oyster- 
catcher prove terrible thorns in the side of the stalker. The curlew 
often give the alarm ; but so restless are they, and sometimes at such 
a distance do they fly before the approach of danger, that their 
warning passes unheeded. The black-back and the tern swoop 
and scream above the stalker, their shrill anger an advertisement 
to all and sundry that all is not as it should be. As to the oyster- 
catcher, he is of all birds the most persistent, and will follow the 
intruder upon his domains, hovering within ten feet of his head and 
screaming his alarm and disgust with hardly a moment’s cessation, 
literally for hours. 

But black-backed gulls, if you give them time, will often transfer 
their attention elsewhere. Besides, they frequently swerve and 
laugh over their prey or their food, and thus discount their power 
of communicating uneasiness to other creatures. In the present 
instance, Donald and I lay still, and in about a quarter of an hour’s 
time the gulls swung away. The wait was not unpleasant, for the 
sun struck warm and I had plenty of opportunity to spy the beaches 
and bays on the shoreward face of Haskeir for seals. This is always 
a long business, as the rocks are dark, uneven and gloomy; and some- 
times a seal will go upon them, or even upon some ledge of the cliff 
of Haskeir itself at high tide, and remain there until the tide rises 
again and lifts him off it once more. In the black shadows of the 
cliffs which surround these ledges a seal is very nearly indistinguish- 
able, at least this is so if he is of the black-coated variety, or even 
of the marbled. But on this particular day the telescope disclosed 
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nothing, and when the gulls had ceased their clamour we crossed 
the central chasm of Haskeir and were almost immediately aware 
of a fine bull seal which had risen quite unconscious of our presence 
near the rock. After looking about him lazily for some moments, 
he dived again, and I ran at once to the spot where I thought he 
would appear, while Donald signalled the boat to be ready to pick 
up the seal should I succeed in killing him. 

Having now killed, and seen killed, a very large number of seals 
of many different kinds, I am of the opinion that the length of time 
for which the bodies will float after death depends entirely upon the 
individual seal and the exact position in which he may be swimming 
when shot. A seal rising or, one might say, standing perpendicularly 
in the water, nearly always sinks at once; whereas a seal which 
may be killed when swimming horizontally, or in manlike attitude, 
will, if killed instantaneously with a shot in the brain, very often 
float in calm water for five, and in some cases as long as ten minutes. 
The amount of air in the seal’s lungs at the moment of death prob- 
ably has something to do with its post-mortem buoyancy ; and it is a 
curious fact that the Eskimo of Labrador, at any rate, will shoot a 
seal in almost any position with every chance of recovering the 
floating body. But some of them say that the grey seal, which is not 
very uncommon on that coast, is more apt to sink than other 
species, which include the Greenland, the bladder-nose, and our 
own Phoca vitulina. This question, however, of the buoyancy of 
instantaneously killed seals is one upon which generalisation is 
rather out of place, as it is very rare that two hunters’ experiences 
are the same. My own idea is, as I have said, that a horizontally 
swimming seal, killed quite dead with a shot in the brain, after 
it has had time to fill its lungs with air—for it must be remembered 
that if the shot is fired the moment that the seal appears after a 
dive its lungs will be empty—will usually float, and sometimes for 
as long as ten or even fifteen minutes. This is mere personal 
experience. I have heard of seals floating for half an hour, but 
have never seen this happen. 

In the present instance the bull grey seal or grypus, as I have 
come to call him, rose within fifty yards of the rock and began to 
swim very slowly along in the most favourable possible position 
for a shot. The boat was out of sight of the seal, but I could see 
the men ready to pull to the spot the instant I gave the signal. 
Donald must have lain down, for he was nowhere to beseen. After 
the seal had been upon the top of the water for some seconds, I 
fired. The brain of a seal lies very far back, almost though not 
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quite as far back as that of a walrus. On this occasion the shot, 
which was a very easy one, was successful, and I do not think that 
the seal could ever have felt the swift and merciful passing from 
life to death. Donald bounded to his feet and waved his ragged 
cap in wild gesticulation, a strange figure against the gaunt and 
gloomy backgrounds. 

The boatmen, in answer to his signals, plunged their oars 
into the water and came like a champion four-oar towards 
the spot. | 

‘We haf him! It is all very good!’ screamed Donald—or 
that is what I took him to mean, for half his sentence was in 
Gaelic. 

Meantime the seal rocked gently in the swell, which here was 
very slight, and the crimson patch about him grew ever wider. I 
had run down to the nearest point, a ledge some ten or fifteen feet 
above the sea. Had I not been certain that the boat would retrieve 
him, I would have taken no chance, but have jumped in, swum to the 
seal and held him up till their arrival. But Donald assured me 
that the seal would float, and I was pretty certain of the fact myself ; 
also I had no change of clothes, and it was a case of jumping in ‘all 
standing,’ since the time necessary to unlace a pair of shooting-boots 
would enable the boat to come up. And so the golden opportunity 
passed away. The seal had sunk a little, but I verily believe would 
have floated for five or six minutes more when the boat drew along- 
side. The captain of it, a man well used to seals, shot out his hand ; 
but at the same moment a well-meaning member of the crew seized 
the boat-hook and, instead of bringing the boat to the seal, attempted 
to bring the seal to the boat. I shouted in horror, as I saw the wood 
of the boat-hook thrown across the body of the seal. Donald, too, 
raved on therock. But it wasalltoolate. The voice of the captain 
came up from the boat. ‘I had him, I had him by the hand!’ 
And then the boat backed away and there began a period of useless 
staring down into water a hundred fathoms deep. At this moment 
the voice of Donald— 

‘There is another seal! Shoot! Shoot! Shoot at once!’ 

But as the seal which I had killed had disappeared, a resolution 
had formed itself—never again would I shoot at one of these glorious 
creatures as he swam in the deep water. I had seen five killed and 
four lost. Unless I could shoot them on the rocks I would never again 
fire a bullet at a seal of Haskeir. So the seal which had showed itself, 
and which looked like a three or four year old, was permitted to 
depart. Then once again the boat went out of sight and I lay upon 
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the eastern cliff of Haskeir and watched the seals sporting in the 
surf below. Although they were at no great distance, a shot at them, 
as they raised their huge heads in the crashing swell, would have 
been a criminal folly. They were not much disturbed though rather 
uneasy, as, though the shot had been fired towards the other end of 
the island, it is not many hundred yards in length. 

I had a splendid opportunity of watching the grey seals fishing 
and feeding, and one which at any other time I should have enjoyed 
more ; but on this early afternoon, the loss of the bull, which lay 
dead upon the sea-floor of the Atlantic, had produced that sense of 
utter depression which the loss of a fine trophy coupled with the 
useless destruction of a fine life inevitably inspires. And this I could 
not shake off either then or during the homeward voyage. One 
thing I determined. I would yet kill the grey seals I desired, but I 
would either shoot them on the rocks or in shallow water, if a haunt 
of the grypi, where the water was shallow, existed round the British 
coasts. 

During the rest of that season in North Uist there was never 
a day calm enough to land on Haskeir again, and from a couple of 
visits to Lagan Maskeir a clean rifle was brought back ; for although 
seals were seen, they were out in the deep water. 

After this a number of years passed during which I was fortunate 
enough to discover in Ireland a haunt of grey seals such as I had 
dreamed of, but naturally enough the desire to kill a specimen on 
the scene of my disappointment remained strong. It was this, in 
part, which took me back to the Hebrides twelve years later. I 
went there in August in the sure hope that one day, during that 
month or September, the weather would permit me to land again 
upon Haskeir Eagach. But the good boatmen were gone and even 
the lobster-fishers had departed, and although I made arrangements 
with their successors, the weather was never, in their eyes, favour- 
able enough to allow of the venture. Certainly it was an extra- 
ordinarily stormy year—so stormy that about the time of the annual 
fights, when the seals mate, the parties of males driven from the 
island rock came farther in-shore than usual. Thus it was that, 
for the first time within the memory of man, numbers of grey seals 
came fishing round the bays of the Uist mainland, a state of things 
of which we took advantage. 

One day early in September, on a calm morning, following three 
or four days of equinoctial gales, a friend and I went to a mainland 
bay in which I had seen several small grypi, but none large enough 
to shoot, a week or two earlier. A point of high duneland, ending 
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in a promontory of rock, formed one horn of this bay, and gave 
shelter against the winds from the west and north. It was from 
this vantage-ground that I had seen the small seals. We made 
our way to this promontory on the morning in question, and 
lay down while still afar off, on a sandhill, from which we used 
our telescopes. 

‘T see three seals ! ’ 

‘T see four!” 

‘T see five!’ 

‘One looks like a grypus!’ 

‘ And a bull!’ 

‘He is a bull!’ 

After that it did not take us long to get across the intervening 
turfland and stubbles and out upon the high bald dune, above the 
bay. 

Here once again the telescopes were brought into play and, after 
five minutes of careful spying, the exact situation became clear. 
There were five seals, all of the grey species, at a distance of from one 
hundred to two hundred yards from the beach. Of these, three were 
small animals, while two looked like mature specimens. The large 
white spots upon the neck and breast of one of these larger animals 
shone in the sunlight, while the other was of the black or marbled 
type, it was difficult to tell which, for when their skins are soaked 
with sea-water both colours look very much alike. There was no 
time to be lost, and A. and I tossed for first shot, the coin falling 
in my favour. We then stalked round to the sandhill lying nearest 
to the rock on the beach from which we had decided to fire. Here 
we paused for some moments, as the seals were not making long 
dives and seemed to be quite undisturbed. There was now a dis- 
tance of some eighty yards entirely devoid of cover which we must 
cross, but in order to do this without being seen it was obviously 
necessary to wait until all the seals were under water at the same 
time. This, of course, was precisely what did not occur; and at 
last, as the seals seemed to be edging away from the land, we seized 
an opportunity when the only seal on the surface had the back of his 

head towards us to run down to the edge of the water. Arrived 
at the rock, I put over the safety bolt of my rifle ; and as I did so one 
of the small seals rose within twenty yards of me. As we were 
well hidden and the wind was favourable, he did not perceive us, 
and after him the seal with the white-spotted neck arose about a 
hundred yards out. I was thinking that I had better shoot at once 
when the large black-headed one came up also. To shoot at either, 
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when both were up, would have ruined my companion’s chance of a 
shot, and while I waited for one of them to dive, I saw a figure show 
for an instant above the skyline about half a mile away. Now on 
that morning we were expecting G. to arrive from Oban and had 
left our man David at the house with instructions to bring him down 
to join us at Seal Point. 

Although we were very well hidden, to G.’s eternal credit be it 
said that he espied us, and realising that he was on the skyline, and 
might be visible to the seals, lay down at once. Soon the spotted 
seal dived; and after waiting an instant I fired at the big black 
fellow, and put the bullet through his brain. At the point where 
I killed him the water was not above fifteen feet in depth and the 
wind was right on to the shore, so that I felt an agreeable certainty 
that we would succeed in picking him up. This feeling grew stronger 
and stronger as I realised that he was floating beautifully and 
drifting inshore. But after the one glance at him, I turned my atten- 
tion to await the reappearance of white-spots. A. was nicely in 
position before two of the smallest seals rose almost simultaneously, 
and one (getting the wind of the blood from the carcase) dived with 
a resounding smack. Then farther out the large head of white-spots 
appeared, bobbing up and down on the swell. The seal was in a 
standing or tread-water position when my companion’s unerring 
bullet entered its head. It sank at once, but in an even better 
position (as far as depth of water was concerned) for ultimate 
recovery than mine. 

As we had no intention of shooting any of the other seals, we 
rose from the rock in time to see David, who had begun to strip 
with cries of delight the moment my seal was killed, come racing 
across the sands and rush into the sea. Meantime the black seal 
was drifting steadily in, although the water had nearly closed above 
it. The gallant David reached and seized it by the flipper and 
dragged it to the nearest rock. It was a bull and measured 
7 feet 5 inches from the nose to the end of the flippers in a straight 
line, and just under 8 feet when the tape was taken over the curves. 
Having hauled this seal up the sand to a spot above high-water 
mark, we next turned our attention to A.’s. Although it had sunk 
almost immediately, the wind being right on shore and the tide 
rising, we had every reason to believe that it would not take very 
long in drifting ashore, unless it should chance to become wedged under 
arock. Even in this event its recovery at low tide, with the aid of a 
boat, was almost a certainty. So—very pleased with our good luck 
—we went off to get a cart in which to take the seals to the house. 
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On our return with a commandeered farmyard vehicle we found 
A.’s seal lying on the edge of the water. It proved to be a splendidly 
marked female 6 feet 11 inches or 7 feet 5 inches in length, according 
as the measurement was taken. I was unable to get the weight ; 
but she was undoubtedly heavier than my bull, and it took the 
united efforts of four of us to hoist her into the cart. Her skin 
was one of the most beautiful ones that I have seen. 

The temptation to swim for the seal which may have been killed 
or seemingly killed, at a time when no boat is handy, is sometimes 
very strong ; but it is certainly an unwise and risky thing todo. I 
remember a case which occurred at the same spot that I have been 
writing of in the same year. On that occasion my wife had shot a 
nice young grey-seal bull. The distance was fully 150 yards, and 
the approach and shot did her the greatest credit. The bullet 
(from a ‘275 Mauser) seemed to enter the brain ; and as the shot had 
been well and coolly timed to the moment when the seal’s lungs 
would be full of air, the animal floated splendidly. The water was 
not deep; but though the wind was favourable, the tide was falling, 
and A., with an instant and most chivalrous realisation that this 
was probably the first grey seal ever shot by a lady, only paused to 
tear off his coat before he plunged into the water. Being a power- 
ful swimmer—clothes, boots, and all—he soon reached the seal; 
whereupon, as it seemed to be slowly sinking, the three of us on shore 
who had not gone in, but had contented ourselves with saying that 
A. was a fine fellow, began to aid him with shouted directions and 
advice. 

‘ A bit to the left !’ we all yelled in chorus, when the voice of the 
swimmer boomed out over the water : 

‘Yes, that is au very well, but the creature isn’t dead!’ 

A. drew off, and the seal suddenly began to splash and wriggle ; 
finally it disappeared. Not many hours later it was driven up 
quite dead upon the sands of the bay. The bullet had passed through 
both eyes. I think there can be very little doubt that a wounded 
seal would be an exceedingly nasty antagonist, and that to take 
any risks of this kind would be almost certain to end badly. A 
man could not survive a single one of the wounds as I have seen 
inflicted by the gigantic ruling bulls on the bodies of the smaller 
Haskeir males, 

As all seals killed in the water are shot in the head, there must 
be a considerable number of cases in which they are momentarily 
stunned, and it is from this fact that the danger arises. I remember 
with great distinctness the case of one enormous bull which was 
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shot in deep water by a companion. As there was no hope of the 
boat reaching him in time, and my companion could not swim, I 
had begun to take off my clothes when the seal suddenly recovered 
and made off. It rose two or three times as it rapidly put half a 
mile between itself and the rock, nor after that did we see him 
again. 

It is not a difficult matter, once one is sure that a seal is dead; 
to bring it ashore ; for although it may bea very heavy animal it is 
easily supported in the water. This is nevertheless always a dirty 
business, as the seal bleeds very freely and there is no swimming 
position in which it is easy to keep clear of the blood and oil. It 
is not a bad plan, if one makes up one’s mind to swim for a seal, to 
take out a handful of stones and throw them at the carcase before 
approaching it too closely. Dogs can occasionally be trained to 
retrieve seals, or so it is said, and although my Labrador, Sinbad, 
will swim out to a seal and do his best to pull it ashore, yet, unless 
he is fortunate enough to happen to catch it by the flipper, he is 
very apt to drive the carcase under water in his attempts to get a 
hold of it. No doubt he could be taught to take a seal habitually 
by the flipper, but one does not shoot enough seals for this sort of 
fancy work. Still he did once fairly save a seal which would other- 
wise have been lost. This was a 5-foot-long specimen of the common 
species. 

The absolute lack of knowledge, or rather of accuracy, which is 
to be met with among fishermen and others who have spent their 
lives in seal-haunted waters is amazing. No wonder the statements 
on points of natural history obtained from such sources are regarded 
by many with scepticism. A Uist man, who certainly knew a good 
deal about seals, again and again stated positively that there were 
three kinds of seals in those waters: the Haskeir seal, Halichoerus 
grypus ; the bay seal, by which he meant Phoca vitulina; and the 
offspring of the interbreeding of the two. The fact that the grey 
seal brings forth its young in November, whereas the common seal 
does so in May, and that the common-seal babies can swim at birth 
and those of the grey variety not for three weeks, made no manner 
of difference to this auburn-bearded student of the herds of 
Proteus. 

From time to time I have seen it stated that seals can be killed 
with the shoulder shot. Once, in the days of my youth, I tried this 
shot at a common seal which was lying some five feet above the 
water, upon a rock. I am perfectly certain that the bullet sped true, 
but the seal reached the water and was never recovered. Again and 
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again, in shooting stags, sheep, or any other game of the land, one 
sees an animal after its heart has been shattered by a soft-nosed 
bullet, gallop forward fifty yards from the spot where it was struck, 
and then collapse quite dead. This convulsive rush in the case of 
the seal upon a rock would certainly enable it to reach the water, 
and once in the water a dead seal is hard to recover. 

A seal should be shot through the brain, and, provided the right 
spot be hit, a solid bullet will do all that is necessary and will not 
spoil the specimen in the horrible way which is inevitable when an 
expanding bullet is used. As to the most suitable rifle for this sport, 
it is a very open question. Personally, I fancy a ‘256 Mannlicher ; 
but anything in skilful hands from a ‘300 rook rifle to a ‘350 
Mauser would not be out of place, although the last is unnecessarily 
heavy. In seal-shooting it should be an invariable rule never to 
fire until you are fairly certain, not so much of killing your beast as, 
should you do so, of recovering him afterwards. 

It is, I think, quite a legitimate thing, and does no harm to the 
race, to shoot an old male when occasion offers, but those who 
pursue grey seals may expect hard work and little success. 
Fortunately many of the haunts of the grypus, such as Haskeir, 
the Scilly Islands, and certain favoured resorts in Wales, are in 
the hands of private owners, who protect them as far as they can 
with enlightenment and ability. But the crying need of the grey seal 
is legal protection and a close season, extending at least from the 
first day of October to the end of the year. We make game reserves 
at the ends of the earth, and we are very right todo so; but we 
forget or do not even know of the existence of this fine creature, 
which swims with ease through the breakers when the spray is 
flying over the hundred-foot cliffs of Haskeir, which does no harm, 
and which is yet outside the law and liable to be massacred under 
the revolting conditions I have described in the earlier part of 
this paper. 














OLD CROME’S HOBBEMA. 


BY E. V. LUCAS. 


I suppose that every painter, except here and there a Diogenes, 
admits to a favourite among earlier craftsmen. Even Michael 
Angelo, commanding and innovating as he was, delighted in Luca 
Signorelli; even the jealous and self-sufficing Turner confessed 
that Albert Cuyp excited him to envy; while Wilson worshipped 
Claude ; and in our own day, as I have heard, Mr. Sargent steals 
often away across the North Sea to Haarlem to make copies of 
the most carelessly masterly of all the masters, Frans Hals himself. 

John Crome’s darling was also a Dutchman—the landscape 
painter Hobbema. 

Every one must have heard how the old genial landscapist 
as he lay dying and now and then making with his hands the 
motions of painting a picture, to an accompaniment of satisfied 
murmurings, used his latest breath in extolling his idol. ‘ Hobbema, 
my dear Hobbema,’ he exclaimed as the light faded for ever, 
‘how I have loved you!’ and so was dead. 

If this be a true story, his famous dying injunction to his son 
to dignify whatever he painted—‘ If your subject is only a pigsty, 
my boy, dignify it —came earlier. Be that as it may, we can 
feel certain that the passionate farewell to Hobbema is authentic ; 
and it is because to-day to say new things about John Crome 
himself would be so arduous a task, if not an impossible one, that 
I thought of turning the lantern rather upon Crome’s Hobbema 
and Hobbema’s Ruysdael as an ingenious diversion, which would 
at the same time have genealogical propriety. For though we 
are all too sensible, I hope, to talk of imitators, the fact remains, 
that before Hobbema there was Jacob, or the great, Ruysdael, 
and before Crome, Hobbema; and what would have happened 
to hundreds of living and recent landscape painters both English 
and French had there been no Crome, we need not stop to conjecture. 
For the House of Art, though it has many mansions, is built of 
stones joined together in such interdependence that it would hardly 
be possible to withdraw one without serious and far-reaching 
disturbance. 

Whatever Crome gained from his darling—and most likely 
it was direction and enthusiasm more than anything else—when 
as a lad he borrowed from Thomas Harvey of Catton a picture 
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by Hobbema to copy, he never achieved the indignity of being 
called, after a bad habit of which art critics are too fond, ‘ The 
English Hobbema,’ although, according to Dawson Turner of 
Yarmouth, the banker and antiquary and one of Crome’s patrons, 
he panted for it. Turner tells us that to wear that label—to be 
known near and far as ‘ The English Hobbema ’—would have been 
the summit of Crome’s ambition; and Turner certainly ought 
to know, for he and Crome were intimate (although not so intimate 
as he and Cotman), and it was he who acquired Harvey’s example 
of Hobbema and included a drawing of it, together with several 
Cromes, in his ‘ Outlines in Lithography,’ in 1840, a book which is 
the principal source of biographical information concerning Crome. 

The Hobbema which Crome copied is there discovered to be 
a typical wooded scene, very like No. 995 in the National Gallery— 
a cottage on the right, peasants in the road, and leaves and branches 
over all. Dawson Turner bought it in 1815, and at his sale it 
passed to Lord Scarsbrick. I have not been able to trace its 
present abode. 

The critics, however, although they let Crome escape them, 
did not completely fail in fixing their facile label somewhere ; and 
it was poor Patrick Nasmyth who had to wear it. As ‘ The English 
Hobbema ’ he was and is known. 

In any case Crome can never have it now, for enough time has 
passed to make it clear as crystal that he was not the English 
Hobbema any more than Hobbema was the Dutch Crome, but 
gloriously and eternally he was the English Crome. 

And, to revert for a moment to Patrick Nasmyth, neither 
was he the English Hobbema, although often very near it, but 
a sincere individuality in art with a passion for Nature not less 
true than Crome’s own, and other points of resemblance, including 
a kindred liking for the social glass, neither of them being in the 
least attracted by the frigid allurements of teetotalism. Nasmyth 
also came by his premature death in a manner only too similar 
to that of his great Norwich contemporary ; for whereas Crome 
caught his fatal chill while painting a water frolic, Nasmyth caught 
his while painting some pollard willows by the Thames. And 
while Crome in extremis called upon Hobbema in that fine rapture, 
Nasmyth’s last words, as he sat propped up in bed to watch a 
thunderstorm, were: ‘ How glorious it is !’ 

A little more about Harvey and Crome and Dawson Turner 
before we cross the North Sea. I cannot find out asmuch of Thomas 
Harvey of Catton as I should like ; and I regret this, since a study 
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of the earliest patrons of genius is as well worth making as any. 
The later ones are less important. 

Harvey was both a pioneer and a friend in need, for he befriended 
Crome when that youth required encouragement and the stimulus 
of being discovered. Crome was then a hobbledehoy painting 
carriage-wheels for Francis Whisler in Bethel Street, and sometimes 
a house, and sometimes a signboard, and even, according to Turner, 
now and then painting Cupids, and hearts with darts through them, 
on sweetmeats for a Norwich confectioner. 

I wonder if it had before occurred to anyone that these things 
demanded an artist. I confess that it had not to me. But of 
course they do, just as, I suppose, those circular sweets with mottoes 
or protestations of affection upon them demand not only an author 
but a compositor and printer, and, for all I know, a proof-reader too. 

Possibly, indeed, if not probably, while Crome was painting his 
confectionery, his friend, and afterwards painting partner and 
brother-in-law, Robert Ladbroke, was actually engaged in printing 
such sweets, for it was as a printer that he began his career. 
If we may believe Dawson Turner, Ladbroke’s artistic enthusiasm 
did much to kindle Crome’s. 

Thomas Harvey of Catton was a man of wealth and something 
of an amateur artist, as we know by his leaving behind him fifty 
etchings of cattle. But he was more of a connoisseur, and he was 
the possessor of a small collection of good pictures, including a 
Hobbema and Gainsborough’s famous ‘Cottage Door,’ and he 
allowed Crome to copy all of these. 

The second son of Thomas Harvey, a wool merchant, Mayor of 
Norwich in 1748, whose portrait is in St. Andrew’s Hall, Mr. Harvey 
married Lydia Twiss, daughter of an English merchant living in 
Rotterdam. Hence perhaps his interest in Dutch painting. 

One of his brothers-in-law was Richard Twiss, who wrote 
Travels in Portugal, Spain, Ireland and France, which had some 
vogue in their day. Another brother-in-law was Francis Twiss, 
author of ‘ An Index to Shakespeare’ and the husband of Mrs. 
Siddons’s sister, Frances Kemble, and these were the parents of 
a minor wit and man about town named Horace Twiss, whose 
good things were in everybody’s mouth in the first half of the 
last century. 

Thomas Harvey died in 1819. He not only encouraged Crome 
by putting his pictures at his disposal, but introduced him both to 
Opie, who later painted the fine portrait of Crome now in the Castle 
Gallery at Norwich, and to Beechey (afterwards Sir William), who 
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had gone to Norwich to court a miniature painter ; and Beechey, 
when Crome went to London for a brief period, let him use his 
studio there, and was generally useful and stimulating. 

To Harvey, then, all praise is due from every lover of John 
Crome. 

The later patron, Dawson Turner, was younger than Crome by 
seven years and survived him for nearly forty. Interesting as are 
his recollections of the artist in the ‘ Outlines in Lithography,’ they 
are impaired by the author’s high estimation of himself. The 
reader feels that the principal motive of the publication was to 
illustrate ‘the extent of Turner’s culture. His value for us is, 
however, that in 1840 he had eleven Cromes, the best of which 
was the incomparably beautiful ‘Moonrise at the Mouth of the 
Yare,’ now in the National Gallery, one of the Salting pictures. 
What Mr. Salting gave for it I do not know, but at Turner’s sale in 
1852 it was allowed to go for 301. 10s. Od. 

Certain of Dawson Turner’s statements I think we may doubt, 
as when he tells us that Crome had early difficulties of a ‘ truly 
appalling kind,’ and hardships and trials ‘such as few have been 
able to overcome.’ The evidence is far from clear. It is not enough 
to say that the youthful Crome had to ‘ resort to his mother’s aprons 
and to the very ticking of his bed for canvas,’ for if we are to be 
harrowed by such proceedings as that, what can our feelings be with 
regard to Benjamin West’s cat, from whose body, for his earliest 
paint-brushes, he plucked the living hair? As a matter of fact, 
Turner tells us, Crome made brushes from the same material; but 
he had the sagacity (or humanity, since charity begins at home) to 
employ not the family cat, but the landlord’s, and he did not wrench 
his booty, but clipped it. 

But was there much privation here? All children who express 
a powerful desire to paint do not develop into masters, and Mrs. 
Crome was too poor to afford to gratify her son’s whims by more 
direct methods. A little hardship does no boy any harm, and 
especially so if he is to be a genius. 

All that we know for certain is that Crome was of needy stock 
and that he did certain odd jobs before he could get rightfully to 
work as a painter of pictures; while we know, too, that in later life, 
seated comfortably at his inn of an evening, with plenty and ad- 
miration surrounding him, he liked to tell about his early struggles ; 
but it is doubtful if those struggles were very serious, and we are all 
aware of what a temptation itis to theself-made man to exaggerate the 
difficulties of his task. Human nature has few more attractive foibles. 
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My own feeling is that, such as they were, Crome’s privations were 
all over before he was well in his teens. After that he was for the 
most part lucky : lucky in meeting Harvey and Opie and Beechey, 
and luckiest when such a highly respected, important gentleman 
as John Gurney of Earlham engaged him to teach his brood of 
seven Quaker daughters, among them that Betsy Gurney who 
afterwards became Elizabeth Fry, when it must have been fairly 
well known in Norwich that Crome’s eldest child was born only 
three weeks after its parents’ marriage. 

The only piece of really poignant misfortune that I can find about 
Crome is the refusal of the landlord of the ‘ Leg of Mutton,’ for 
whom he had painted a signboard, to pay for it. Crome had painted 
it raw and the landlord wanted it cooked. 

Allan Cunningham, who did not, however, include Crome in 
his ‘ British Painters,’ divides the responsibility for his culture 
very exactly. It was, he tells us, with John Gurney of Earlham, 
among the Lakes, that Crome ‘ felt his notions of landscape painting 
expand’; while it was with Dawson Turner that the young painter 
‘conversed on art, on literature, and other matters of purity and 
excellence.’ Dawson Turner, we may feel sure, was ready to oblige 
with any amount of such talk. 

Cunningham, however, was not an inspired biographer or critic, 
for after an excellent passage emphasising Crome’s love and know- 
ledge of Nature, he undoes his praise with a concluding sentence 
that was meant to clinch all, but fails rather miserably. ‘ With 
Crome,’ he says, ‘an ash hung with its silver keys was different 
from an oak covered with acorns.’ 

The most interesting thing that Dawson Turner tells us is that 
Crome returned from one of his later annual visits to London 
with his whole soul aglow with admiration of the great Turner’s 
landscapes at the Royal Academy. Since Crome died in the spring 
of 1821, this remark refers probably to 1818, 1819, or 1820. In 1818 
Turner exhibited ‘ Raby Castle,’ ‘ The Packet-boat from Rotterdam 
to Dort becalmed,’ and ‘ The Field of Waterloo’; in 1819, ‘ The 
Entrance to the Meuse ’ and * Richmond Hill on the Prince Regent’s 
Birthday ’; and in 1820, ‘ Raphael accompanied by La Fornarina 
preparing his pictures for the decoration of the Loggia of the Vatican.’ 
I expect it was either the Dort packet-boat or the Meuse which 
particularly delighted Crome. 

In all bis career Crome sent only fourteen pictures to the Academy, 
having the Norwich Society’s Exhibitions to supply first, and how 
the great Turner considered these, if he looked at them at all, we 
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do not know. But, apart from his natural scent for a rival, Turner 
should have been interested by Crome, for Crome could get very 
near that golden light which Turner, standing once before a picture 
by Cuyp, said he would give 1,000/. to reproduce. 

Turner and Crome had much in common. Not only had both 
imitated Wilson in their time, but both were devoted to Cuyp, and 
Turner, whatever he may have felt about Hobbema, had such an 
admiration for Jacob Ruysdael, Hobbema’s master, that he 
whimsically gave the name of Ruysdael to an imaginary Dutch 
seaport in one of his National Gallery pictures—purely out of 
homage. 

Little enough is known of any Dutch painter, and less of Crome’s 
Hobbema than most. In that wonderful seventeenth century 
of pictorial genius, Holland seems to have been so rich in artists 
that they ceased to be remarkable, and it is a question if, had a 
Dutch ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ been in course of 
preparation, artists would have got in it at all. 

Gerard Dou might have been there, for he was in great demand 
among collectors, and no doubt Vandyck, for his aristocratic 
connexions at the English Court ; but I doubt if Rembrandt would 
have been under R, and I am certain that you would have looked 
in vain under H for one Meindert Hobbema. Because Meindert 
Hobbema ceased earlier than most to be a painter, and during his 
painting years was hardly known at all by the public, although 
he had many friends amongst artists. 

So far as the records go, he was born at Amsterdam or Koeverden 
(or even Middelharnis) in 1638. It is conjectured that Hobbema’s 
first master was Salomon Ruysdael, uncle of the more famous 
Jacob, and himself a fine landscape painter. Salomon’s exact 
dates are as elusive as those of most of his artist contemporaries ; 
but we may take it that by 1655, when Hobbema would be 
seventeen, the master was approaching his sixtieth year, while his 
nephew Jacob was then a young man in the middle twenties. 

Salomon was true to Haarlem, that pleasant Dutch city whose 
vast church rises like a mammoth from the plain in many of 
Jacob’s pictures, and we may suppose that Hobbema lived there 
too during his pupilage. Most probably he passed from Salomon 
to Jacob. It is known at any rate that Jacob was both a friend 
and an influence. 

Hobbema could not have had a better friend, for Ruysdael, 
as henceforward Jacob shall be called (his uncle Salomon now 
receding to the background), was a man of great kindness of heart 
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and fidelity, and we may be certain that he followed painting with 
a passionate devotion, although when quite a boy he is said to have 
wished to be a doctor and even to have spent some time in medical 
studies. And here a comparison with Crome is suggested, although 
to set it up would be going too far; yet the fact remains that two 
years of Crome’s boyhood were given to running errands for Dr. 
Rigby of Norwich, and during this period he was sufficiently 
advanced on the road at any rate towards empiricism as to amuse 
himself by changing the labels on the medicine bottles, very much 
as Mr. Bob Sawyer’s boy might have done; and once, it is known, 
he had (in the doctor’s absence) enough courage and address to 
bleed a patient almost to death. 

It is probable that Ruysdael was taught by his uncle, before 
medical ambition took him, but Allart van Everdingen, who was 
glibly called the ‘ Salvator Rosa of the North,’ is said also to have 
been his master. Everdingen had had the advantage, very unusual 
with Dutch artists, of being shipwrecked on the coast of Norway, 
and while in that land he had seen and admired such waterfalls 
as his pupil Ruysdael (whose name oddly enough signifies foaming 
water) was to become so famous for depicting. 

Such, then, was Ruysdael and his early career. 

Before continuing the brief outline—all we can discover—of 
Hobbema’s life, let us for a moment return to the engaging subject, 
started a little while back, of the relationship of artist to artist. 
We first heard our own Crome exclaiming, ‘Hobbema, my dear 
Hobbema!’ We have now seen Hobbema in Salomon Ruysdaei’s 
painting-room ; just as, years earlier, Salomon himself had studied 
in the painting-room of Jan van Goyen, whose golden placid seas 
and golden serene rivers light up so graciously whatever rooms 
they occupy. 

Now, that Norfolk gentleman and Crome’s patron whose name 
cannot be too deeply carved on a cornice of the House of Art, 
Thomas Harvey of Catton, had an example not only of Hobbema 
but of Van Goyen for the young sign-painter to copy and adore. 
And though the glory that is Crome would, as I hold, always have 
been the glory that is Crome, yet there is no harm in believing that 
he would not have paid quite such loving attention to the trunk 
and foliage of the Poringland oak but for Hobbema, or have bathed 
Mousehold Heath in quite such a lovely aureous light but for 
Van Goyen. 

Let me add that in the list of that sale of Crome’s possessions 
which was held at Norwich in September 1821 are a Hobbema, 
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a Ruysdael, a Van Goyen, a Van de Velde, and a Cuyp; but since 
the Hobbema fetched only thirty-six shillings and the Van Goyen 
only five guineas, it is conjectured that they were not the originals, 
but probably Crome’s early copies. To-day, however, what would 
not some of us give to have the chance of buying even those ? 

One more allusion to the associated elements of the House 
of Art before Hobbema again claims us. In the National Gallery 
is an example of his master Salomon Ruysdael which, in Sir Edward 
Cook’s catalogue, has only one quoted reference to it. But how 
do you think that reference runs? It is from a writer in the 
‘Quarterly Review,’ who finds in it ‘a peculiarly sharp, clear, 
and firm touch, very like that of Stark.’ Now Salomon, in the 
seventeenth century, taught Hobbema, who was Crome’s darling ; 
and James Stark of Norwich was articled to John Crome of the 
same city in 1811, for three years, to be instructed in the art and 
mystery of painting English landscape. When I add that, in 
Mr. Binyon’s phrase, ‘ Stark was more faithful to Hobbema than 
Crome was,’ you will see in what labyrinths the students of 
derivatives in art are liable to find themselves. 

Supposing that Hobbema began to paint independently at 
the age of twenty, we will put 1658 as the year of his emancipation. 
Ruysdael, who by this time was probably his principal companion, 
was then nearing thirty, and it may be that they moved to 
Amsterdam together about that time. Ruysdael was to make 
that city his headquarters until 1661, Hobbema for ever. From 
Amsterdam they had of course to make journeys in search of their 
own delectable scenery. Hobbema’s subjects were drawn chiefly 
from Gelderland, where trees abound, and where Ruysdael must 
often have gone too, judging by the similarity of certain of their 
pictures. 

Ruysdael is credited also with more extended travels, as far 
south as Italy and as far north as Scandinavia, but nothing is 
known for certain, save that many of his landscapes are not Dutch. 
Who, however, shall say that he did not find many of them in the 
mind’s eye—a source of inspiration which even the most realistic 
painters have not at times disdained ? But a study of Hobbema’s 
work—and at the National Gallery there are eight examples for the 
student—leads one to the belief that he painted only what he saw. 

A concise comparison between the two friends would call 
Ruysdael the more poetical, Hobbema the more natural. Between 
them they accounted for most of the moods of the sky, the water, 
and the soil of their beloved Holland. 
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One feels in the presence of all Hobbema’s work that he kept 
closely to the fact. Whatever he painted, surely was like that, 
we say. And we can derive the broad facts of his character as 
we stand before it. A plain straightforward man, fond of clarity, 
simplicity, and the familiar; unambitious; not too gay, although 
not seriously discontented ; expecting little of life. Such we may 
safely infer from his very similar canvases painted so carefully 
but without joy, always under the same atmospheric conditions, 

We miss alike the variety, the strength and experimentalism 
of Ruysdael and the benignancy and full-bloodedness of Crome. 
But how exquisite is Hobbema’s work and how minute his enjoyment 
in Nature! His love of trees, and particularly the oak, amounted 
to a passion. He rejoiced in foliage, never abashed by difficulties 
of translating it into paint, with real light and air amid the branches ; 
but rather indeed seeking them. For the most part, as the National 
Gallery examples, which are good and typical, tell, he chose the 
glade, with a cottage here, a water-mill there, and the million leaves 
over all, And looking at these pictures, we can hear Hobbema 
saying of the murmuring wood, ‘ This is my Academy,’ just as 
Crome said it of the river-bank, as he and his pupils were sitting 
one day at their work beside Yare. 

The National Gallery is peculiarly fortunate in possessing, 
beyond the reach of transatlantic envy and riches, Hobbema’s 
strangely fascinating and very different picture, ‘The Avenue at 
Middelharnis "—Middelharnis being one of the towns which claim 
the artist as a son. It is Hobbema’s simplest scene, and I have 
far more confidence in saying that it is his best than I have in 
agreeing with certain critics in their sweeping appraisement of 
the ‘ Poringland oak ’ as Crome’s best. 

* The Avenue at Middelharnis ’ stands alone. No other Hobbema 
has such character. I wish, for the moment, the CoRNHILL 
admitted photographs, to bring it to your thoughts more vividly ; 
for it is one of those pictures that photography cannot much harm, 
the colour of it being subservient to feeling. On the other hand, 
it is also one of the most easily remembered pictures in the world, 
so that probably the reader is, as he reads, reconstructing in his 
mind the lopped trees, the far-away church with its bulbous spire, 
the gardener pruning in the right foreground, and the sportsman 
with his dog in the middle distance—these last being probably 
the work of a figure painter called in for the purpose. But it is 
not that they matter. What matters is the landscape, and the truth 
with which earth and sky have been painted by this sincere soul. 
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The partially illegible date may be 1669 and it may be 1689, 
My own guess is that it is 1669 ; but whether painted then or many 
years later, it is Hobbema’s latest dated work, for a reason to which 
we shall soon come. 

These pictures are on one end wall of Room IX in the National 
Gallery. The opposite wall is given chiefly to Ruysdael and one 
of the side walls to Albert Cuyp, and the interesting thing is that 
it is not Hobbema and not Ruysdael, but Cuyp, who stays in our 
mind in association with the works of John Crome when we move on 
to Room XXI, where they are gathered. Hobbema was his dear 
Hobbema, and the Poringland oak, as I have said, perhaps would 
not have been quite the tree it is but for Hobbema’s genius ; yet 
in standing before the National Gallery Cromes it is Cuyp of whom 
we think most. 

Mention of the Middelharnis gardener and sportsman reminds 
me that Ruysdael and Hobbema had yet another point in common 
beyond their love of Nature and their love of Holland and their 
truth and patience. They both employed the services of the same 
figure painters when it chanced that the picture needed a human 
element beyond their own capacity to render. This outside assist- 
ance was of course often enough called in by artists of every period, 
but more perhaps by the Dutch than by any; for it was peculiarly 
in the Dutch character to specialise—Hobbema, for example, in 
foliage ; and Ruysdael in great prospects and waterfalls ; and the 
superb and joyous Van der Heyden in street fagades. Hence all 
of them, now and then, were glad of help with their peasants and 
passers-by. And whether or not Hobbema could find purchasers, 
he could always find the highest form of such help; which, as 
Bryan points out, is an indication that, no matter how 
collectors viewed him, he was held in high esteem by his fellow- 
craftsmen. 

Both he and Ruysdael had recourse chiefly to Nicholas Berchem, 
Wouwermans, and Adrian van der Velde. 

Berchem, who was Ruysdael’s closest friend and a pupil of Van 
Goyen, is famous for his serene scenes of peasants and cattle: 
such goats as frolic in fairyland and such ruins in the background 
as never were but in his happy mind. 

Philip Wouwermans, who was also of Haarlem, is known chiefly 
by his cattle pictures, always with a white horse in them, that 
animal being as dear to him as a spot of red was to Corot. If we 
may believe the ascriptions of his works scattered all over Europe, 
this country, and doubtless America too, Wouwermans painted 
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more industriously than almost anyone in a profession notorious 
for productivity. 

The third assistant, Adrian van der Velde, a pupil of 
Wouwermans, was a very charming painter of landscape and 
rural scenes, but a large part of his time was given to figure painting 
for others. In particular he is said to have humanised the urban 
paradises of Van der Heyden. 

Of all these men, who did for Hobbema, on occasion, what 
Michael Sharp and William Shayer did for Crome, examples are 
to be seen in our National Gallery and at Hertford House, and if 
these words of mine have the effect of sending any reader to those 
collections I shall be well repaid ; for it is the chief ambition of the 
lover of pictures, and sometimes his reward, to make two persons 
enter the National Gallery where only one entered before. 

A word as to Crome’s allies in making his pictures more human 
or animated. Michael Sharp was a painter of portraits and figure 
subjects who, like Crome, but more regularly so, was a pupil of 
Beechey. It was he who put in the bathers in the ‘ Poringland 
Oak,’ three of the boys being young Cromes, and the other the son 
of a Norwich mail-cart driver named Aldous. One of the Crome 
boys in the picture—the little fat naked one, I believe-—was named 
after Sharp himself, Michael Sharp Crome, and he afterwards 
became a successful Norwich dancing-master. Sharp died at 
Boulogne in 1840. 

Crome had recourse now and then also to William Shayer, 
a young cattle painter, who introduced the cows in the picture of 
‘ Chapel Fields ’ in the National Gallery. Of Shayer I know nothing, 
save that Crome named no dancing-master after him, and he lived 
to a very great age, dying in 1879. The cattle in the great 
‘ Mousehold Heath ’ picture had nothing to do with Crome at all, 
but were added after his death by an unknown hand. 

Returning now to Hobbema once more, we come upon disaster. 
Hobbema married in 1668. He was then thirty and his wife 
thirty-four ; and his best man was his friend Ruysdael, who through 
life remained a bachelor. Note the year of the marriage—1668— 
and remember what was said just now about the date of ‘The 
Avenue at Middelharnis.’ The tragedy is that whether that picture’s 
date is 1669 or 1689, it is believed to be Hobbema’s only work of 
art after his marriage. 

Whatever of happiness Hobbema’s union with Mrs. Hobbema 
may have brought him, it was the end for us; for his wife, who 
had been a domestic servant in the family of the Burgomaster of 
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Amsterdam, chancing to be acquainted with a woman of influence, 
used that acquaintanceship so adroitly that her husband was 
appointed at once to a post under the wine customs. This brought 
in enough to live upon, and was no doubt a more dependable 
business than that of painting sunlight through trees, however 
wonderfully. In times of stress landscapes are the first things we cut 
off ; whatever happens, whether of good or ill, men must have wine. 

How many geniuses have been connected with the excise I have 
not inquired ; but it is interesting to find the rural painter Hobbema 
and the peasant poet Burns together in that galley. Hobbema, 
however, differed from Robbie in having to pay for his position. 
The influential friend of his wife was rewarded by an annual grant 
from the artist of 250 florins, to be paid until she, through marriage, 
could afford to do without it. The deed still exists. 

I said a little while back that the name of Thomas Harvey of 
Catton, the intermediary between Hobbema and Crome, should 
be engraved on a cornice of the House of Art. What then should 
be done with Mrs. Hobbema? Let us hope that she brought her 
husband many compensations for the divine fire which she had 
taken from him. Whatever excellence he may have attained as 
an exciseman, we can only exclaim, in Mr. Dobson’s phrase in one 
of his fables, ‘ But O the artist that was lost!’ And yet if ‘The 
Avenue at Middelharnis ’—his best picture, as I believe—is the only 
one painted after Mrs. Hobbema began her reign, as is stated in 
the memoirs, then perhaps after all she should have her golden 
letters too, for it may be that the difference in quality—the beautiful 
melancholy of it—is due in some subtle way to her alienation of 
her husband from his chosen path ; and thus everything came out 
right. A wise fatalism would lead us to that conclusion ; for only 
by the steps of the journey, whether joyously springy or painful, 
can the goal be reached. 

Since Hobbema was only thirty when he married, it is to his 
wife’s commercial instinct that must be attributed the chief cause 
of the scarcity of his pictures. Compared with that of most of 
the greatest Dutch painters—always excepting such notably rare 
masters as, for example, Vermeer of Delft, Fabritius, and Seghers— 
Hobbema’s output was small, and until recently nine-tenths of his 
paintings were in England. To-day I fear that this proportion 
has decreased, for there is a work of art which latterly has become 
more precious to the English collector than any study of Dutch 
oaks or water-mills, and that is an American cheque. 

But there are two other reasons for Hobbema’s rareness. One 
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is that he was probably minutely laborious in his methods (although 
that, it is true, applies to many of his more fruitful contemporaries), 
and therefore painted slowly and not over-much ; the other, that he 
was never in any demand, nor did he become popular till com- 
paratively recently, so that not only were his living faculties dis- 
couraged, but those posthumous activities so urgent in the case of 
more desired artists have had little play. Corot, for example, 
has painted far more since his death than ever he did before it. 

So little indeed was Hobbema in demand, that for a considerable 
time all prudent dealers who chanced to have any of his works on 
their hands were careful to put Jacob Ruysdael’s signature to them, 
knowing that only thus was a purchaser likely to be found. The 
action was no doubt immoral—according, at any rate, to the standard 
of those of us who are not picture dealers—but I think that it 
had some justification in the extraordinary pleasure it would have 
given to Hobbema, could he have seen the rascals at it through the 
loopholes of heaven. For I am sure his feeling for Ruysdael was 
so near idolatry that he was capable of being flattered by the false 
ascription. 

Little other information concerning Hobbema can be gathered, 
save the fact that he had one son and two daughters, of whom, 
however, nothing is known; and that he fell upon poverty. Van 
Goyen had died in 1666; Salomon Ruysdael in 1670. In 1681 
Jacob Ruysdael, being taken ill, left Amsterdam for Haarlem, where 
he died in 1682. Hobbema lived on, in a house just outside 
Amsterdam, on the south side of the Rosengracht, opposite that 
one from which, in 1669, Rembrandt’s body had been carried to 
the grave. 

All we know for certain of these later years is that both 
Hobbema and his wife had pauper funerals. His own was 
on December 14, 1709. 

Two centuries later one of his pictures fetched eight thousand 
guineas at Christie’s. 
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ROTHENBURG AND ITS FESTIVAL. 


I, 


Tue pilgrim in search of popular festivals may well be tempted 
to make comparisons between the annual celebrations at Rothenburg 
and at Stratford-on-Avon, especially if—as in the present year 
of grace—the opportunity has fallen to him of witnessing both 
within a month of one another. But he must resist the temptation ; 
for the comparison is short-lived, superficial, and altogether barren. 
Of course, all local festivals have a certain atmosphere in common ; 
a desire to commemorate somebody or something that ought not 
to be forgotten in a particular neighbourhood, an ambition to 
widen the circle of interest around the central object of veneration, 
and an intention to carry out the festivities with as much attention 
to detail and expenditure of public and private funds as shall 
appear requisite to attract an ever-growing audience and to achieve 
a result worthy of the occasion. 

But, having said so much, and adding thereto that both 
Rothenburg and Stratford are now in the second generation of 
their existence as festival-givers, the comparison is at an end. 
Stratford, a placid, lavender-scented, imperturbable English 
country town, celebrates Shakespeare—a national hero and a 
household word. Rothenburg, rugged, war-worn and embattled, 
does honour to a local worthy of the early seventeenth century who, 
although he was forced to consent to surrender his native city to 
the overmastering forces of the Catholic League, saved it by his 
prowess from a fate so dire as the wholesale massacre at Magdeburg. 
The festival at Stratford is one of poetry and peace; the pageant 
at Rothenburg revives memories of siege and heroism and sacrifice. 
Shakespeare lives, a master of deathless words : Nusch, the senator 
of Rothenburg, lives, the doer of a single deed, the quaffer of a 
potion so historic that it has gained for him the (local) immortality 
of Juliet herself. 


II. 


Leaving then all comparisons (‘ odorous’ and otherwise) aside, 
come with me to Rothenburg for Whitsuntide and share in the 
romantic pleasure of a Franconian holiday. You shall enjoy yourself 
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to the full, if the society of simple-minded and warm-hearted people, 
the atmosphere of the most perfectly preserved medieval town in 
Europe, the cleanest of hotels, the plainest of good fare, the sincerest 
of historical pageants, are to your liking. You must expect no 
Ritz Hotels nor restaurants as in Paris, nor those that frequent them ; 
no pageantry such as you have seen at Oxford or at Fulham ; 
no music to compare with Bayreuth ; no lavish display of wealth 
to dazzle or amaze you. These things I tell you beforehand, for 
I will not have you deceived nor shall you be disappointed. 

On the day after leaving London you will reach Wiirzburg at 
9 a.m. and change there into a train which brings you to Steinach, 
where you join a little local railway whose destination is Rothenburg. 
In front of you rises the city, built upon a crescent-shaped rock 
whose horns retreat from you—a hive of red-tiled roofs, of towers 
and spires, dominated by the Rath-haus and the Cathedral, and all 
encircled by a wall of indescribable age and beauty. As we walk 
up the hill together, I may as well tell you that the Jews of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries believed, from its general situation 
and appearance, that Rothenburg bore a very near resemblance 
to Jerusalem ; and for that reason a considerable settlement of the 
chosen race lived there until, according to tradition, a conspiracy 
was discovered which had for its object the poisoning of the wells, 
the assassination of the Town Guard and the capitulation of 
Rothenburg to the children of the tribes. 

I do not know to what town of your acquaintance you may 
liken Rothenburg, for I have seen none quite like it in Europe 
or elsewhere. It has something of Quebec in it, if the old French 
town were clustered round the citadel; something of the proud 
aloofness of Edinburgh Castle, but without a modern city for its 
footstool ; much of Nuremberg in architecture and feeling, yet 
unspoiled by factory chimneys and other hateful indications of 
industrial activity. Now pass within the walls and surrender 
yourself, a willing victim, to the spell of Rothenburg. Its wayward 
streets all cobble-stoned, its half-timbered houses, its lovely wrought- 
iron balconies and carved turret windows, the stencilled motto and 
cunningly wrought trade-sign over every dwelling-house and shop ; 
these things must arrest your eager footsteps and prove an effectual 
barrier to progress. It matters nothing which street you choose 
to follow ; each one is an avenue of architectural loveliness, decked 
out at Whitsuntide with gay flowers in the latticed windows and 
young birch saplings making a green portico for every door. And 
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the joy of it all lies here—that your every walk leads you through, 
or to, something worth your admiration : to a fountain or a statue 
or a blossom-laden garden or a gorgeous view across the valley of the 
Tauber. Mark, too, how unconsciously and yet how perfectly all 
things living harmonise with these artistic scenes: the old yellow 
mail cart, driven by an ancient in the blue and silver livery, glossy 
hat and spotless breeches, of earlier and cleaner days; the shaky 
cabriolet that brings the farmer and his wife into town; the 
wandering bands of light-hearted students in Tyrolese attire, 
singing their songs in chorus as they swing down the street like 
a regiment ; the wrinkled old burgher standing in his doorway and 
smoking his long-stemmed pipe as he watches the weary oxen 
drawing the tumbril home from the fields outside the walls. Nor 
will you be in the least astonished if you see the watchman on the 
lofty tower of the Rath-haus keeping a sharp look-out for fires 
within the city; nor if you hear, from the same lofty eminence, 
German chorales being trumpeted at noonday. On the contrary, 
you would expect just such sights and customs as these in a place 
like this ; but you might perhaps be a little taken aback if, on the 
occasion of your wedding, gentle reader, the door of your abode was 
assailed with old pots and pans, and if your street was made to 
re-echo with the sound of verses sung or recited in your praise. 
Yet this is a ritual which, possibly, you may come across whilst 
walking in Rothenburg, and it ends with the presentation of a 
wedding wreath and veil to the prospective bride from her friends. 

So much for our lesser occupations without doors; but, if you 
would shelter from the rain, there is still plenty for you to do: 
fine churches to visit, whose window-glass and wood-carvings 
are likely to surprise you; a very charming local museum, full of 
antiquities from early Franconian times, and no lack of delightful 
little inns whose vine-trellised exteriors are not more fascinating 
than the panelled parlours within. Such is but a sketchy impression 
of the dear city to which I have brought you, as a stranger; you 
will leave it as a friend. 


Il. 


But you may say that all the foregoing is only a rhapsodical 
parenthesis in praise of Rothenburg, and that you are not yet the 
wiser on the score of the Whitsun festivities. So be it; but 
believe me, you cannot fully appreciate the revels until you have 
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entered into the spirit of the town and have attuned your tempera- 
ment to the key of your surroundings. Come now; it is the vigil 
of Whitsunday, and by the time your full afternoon of sightseeing 
is passed, you will have noticed unmistakable signs that something 
unusual is afoot. A sort of municipal spring-cleaning is going on 
everywhere : sweeping, scrubbing, brushing-up in every hole and 
corner, until the streets and houses look more than ever like an 
important exhibit of ‘Old Germany’ at Olympia or the White 
City. Then, as you return to your hotel for supper, you will hear 
a procession of farm-carts rumbling up the old Schmiedgasse, 
each laden with children and their mothers laughing and singing 
in anticipation of their annual treat. You will perhaps see a few 
patrols of Bavarian boy-scouts marching from the station to their 
allotted quarters with banners flying and drums beating. You 
will certainly encounter scores of men and boys carrying upon 
their arms doublets and hose and jerkins, feathered slouch hats 
and other finery, and shouldering pikes or halberds with an air as 
who should say ‘ Brave deeds shall be performed by me on Monday.’ 
Clearly Rothenburg is pre-occupied: and you will also note the 
wheelbarrow loads of ancient armour, bridles, saddles, and other 
fierce accoutrements of war passing down the streets and lanes of 
the venerable city. 

On Sunday morning all is early astir. The little church of 
St. John is packed with the faithful for High Mass at 9 o’clock, and 
at a later hour the Protestant community (which by far outnumbers 
the Catholic) attend St. James’ Church for the Whitsunday service. 
Both of these buildings are interesting specimens of early Gothic 
architecture and are thronged with sight-seers from morning to 
night. At noon the whole town seems to foregather in the market- 
place to gossip and to watch the automatic figures of General 
Tilly and Burgomaster Nusch as they appear at the casement 
windows above the ancient Drinking Hall to perform their peculiar 
movements when the clocks of the city strike twelve. This rite 
ended, we disperse for luncheon to the hostel of our choice : it may 
be to the pretty little ‘ Meister-trank’ in the Kapellen Platz, or 
to The Bear; but I shall take you, on this particular Sunday, to 
The Lamb Inn, on the market-place itself. This is the headquarters 
of the Shepherds, a guild that has been held in high esteem in 
Rothenburg since the days of the Peasant War, when their prowess 
in arms excelled that of all other sections of the population. To 
commemorate their valour there is annually held a Shepherds’ Dance 
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on Whitsunday afternoon in the centre of the town, and it is ‘ at 
the sign of The Lamb’ that they assemble in their picturesque 
costumes for a midday meal before the carnival. By two o’clock 
the balconies and steps of the Town Hall are densely occupied by 
a large and expectant audience who have paid a small sum to gain 
reserved seats, and a still larger crowd throngs round the roped-off 
enclosure in the Square. An hour later a brave procession of 
nymphs and swains issues from The Lumb, headed by a band of 
musicians in costume and a number of City worthies in black cloaks 
and large white ruffs, looking for all the world as though they had 
stepped straight out of a canvas by Frans Hals. Hard upon their 
heels follow two shepherds, one leading a fine white sheep decorated 
with pink roses round her neck, and the other carrying under his 
arm a fat goose, whose behaviour all through the ceremony 
is surprisingly good. Then come the performers proper: a score 
of couples whose graceful country dances, lightly tripped to the 
lilt of flutes and drums, engage us charmingly for the best part of 
the afternoon. What a real Mayday revel! the youths in their 
three-cornered hats, black jackets, flowered waistcoats and green 
breeches, with white stockings and silver-buckled shoes ; the girls 
in dainty muslins of diverse colours, wearing garlands of flowers 
in their hair and lace mittens on their hands. All are dancing 
for the sheer joy of it; yet they are none the less delighted at 
the rapturous applause which greets them alike from their friends 
and from the strangers within their gates. 

Alas ! how quickly the afternoon passes: a walk round the city 
walls, so admirably preserved that we can promenade on them 
from end to end, peeping through the countless loopholes pierced 
for musket-fire and getting a peerless glimpse from each; a visit 
to the old-world garden at one extremity of the city and a gorgeous 
view of the sunset over the distant hills, and the day is done. But 
our entertainment is not quite ended yet; for, as night falls, the 
populace saunters out to the green slopes below the walls for 
a ‘grand illumination,’ and thence we see the whole city of 
Rothenburg, spires, towers, and roofs, glowing red as though 
some merciless conqueror had decreed that it should perish in 
the flames. . . . And so to bed, perchance to sleep. But this is 
difficult ; for on such a night of nights the homes of the people 
are in the street of the city. The crowds linger, the troops 
of students march up and down singing to their guitars and 
mandolins, and the revels continue until it must almost be dawn. 
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IV, 


It is Whitmonday . . . and you awake to the sound of distant 
guns. The city, which has joined the Leipzig League (1631) against 
the forces of the Emperor, is being attacked for its temerity by 
General Tilly, the Commander-in-chief of the Catholic League. 
You spring from your bed and fling open your window to cheer the 
mere handful of Swedish troops that Gustavus Adolphus has sent to 
stiffen the citizen army as they march swiftly with pike and musket 
to the walls. In a few minutes you hear a clatter of hoofs, and a 
squadron of ragged cavalry, mounted on horses taken straight from 
the plough and armed with falchions and firelocks, trot up the 
Schmiedgasse beneath you. More soldiery, on horse and afoot, 
cannon and ammunition-waggons, officers in brave attire and their 
retinue in tatters, all pour into the city through the Spital bastion 
and hurry to their appointed posts. Jt is now seven o’clock and 
the sun is already high on this May morning. The citizens are all 
abroad; the men have said farewell to home, perhaps for ever, 
since Tilly is known to be advancing with 30,000 well-armed men 
against a paltry thousand of peasants. The women and children 
alone are to be seen in the streets, and you set forth in haste and 
wonderment, convinced that you are indeed in the heart of a 
beleaguered city, sharing in its fears for the fortunes of the day. 
You reach the main gate of the town; there, at the inner wall, 
beside the drawbridge, lie men-at-arms in casque and breast- 
plate, their horses standing beside them. There, round the city 
walls, at every tower and loophole you catch the gleam of spear 
and pike and cannon and a glimpse of soldiers in coloured doublet 
and hose behind them. You walk on down the road that leads 
to Wiirzburg, towards the advancing army whose cannon-fire 
grows ever more distinct in your ears. Here you meet a few 
rascally looking Croatians, quarelling over cards in their laager, 
and a band or two of the more intrepid youths of the city who 
have bivouacked all night outside the walls beside the watch-fires 
round which they are now singing their morning hymn, in eager 
anticipation of the death that certainly awaits them. Louder 
grows the cannonade and louder; a troop of cavalry clears the 
road of all but combatants, and you are driven back into the 
heart of the town where the City Fathers are assembled in the 
Rath-haus to take desperate counsel together in their extremity. 
You find them in the Council Chamber, decorated by the coats 
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of arms of all the Burgomeisters of Rothenburg since 1230, and 
hung with tattered flags that bear witness to the troubled history of 
this old Imperial town. There, upon a raised dais, stands old 
Bezold the mayor, careworn and broken down in his anxiety, yet 
proudly wearing his robes of black and sable with his sword and 
chain of office. His fellow-councillors join him, and the vehement 
discussion which follows shows us the deep cleavage of opinion as 
to the wisest course to adopt. Some are for sparing the town any 
further suffering—for God knows whether the tortures of Magdeburg 
may not be repeated here. Others are for holding out to the bitter 
end, not counting the cost. At last it is suggested that the Swedish 
Captains of the Guard be summoned to advise ; these prove to be 
“no surrender’ men, and so the word goes forth that Rothenburg 
will resist to the uttermost. But now, the murderous shock of 
battle breaks fiercely upon the stern tranquillity of the Council 
Chamber. The casements rattle to the musketry fire; the enemy’s 
guns must be at the very gate of the city. In a brief interval of 
calm the sad chanting of a Litany of Intercession in St. James’ 
Church reaches us, and blends strangely with the blithe war-song 
of a gallant band of young bloods who pass by the Chamber 
on their road to the front. 

Has the fortune of war changed? Can the news be true? In 
bursts a messenger to tell us that he has discerned Swedish reserves 
in the distance hastening to our rescue! A second later, and we 
learn of desperate assaults defiantly repelled in various quarters 
of the city, and of wives and children joining in the heroic defence. 
Once more . . . a body of Imperialists have dashed into the town, 
but have been driven back to meet death in the moat by the youths 
who marched past us but an hour since. At last a fierce roar, 
more devastating and terrific than any sound hitherto, shakes the 
Town Hall to its foundations, and we feel that the end has come. 
A solemn hush now falls upon the assembly, and the councillors 
with native dignity await the expected news. But, even as a 
wounded sentinel is gasping out his story of the explosion in the 
powder-magazine and of the cruel breach in the walls, there is heard 
from the market-place another sound that rises in wrath and falls 
in anguish. Nearer and nearer yet comes the tramp of armed men ; 
the door of the Chamber is burst open and Imperial troops surge in 
and make prisoners of us all. Tilly and his victorious generals, 
his pet Dominican and his gaunt halberdiers, stride boastfully to 
the table where the senators remain seated, and demand from them 
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the keys of the town. The anger of Tilly is terrible to behold; 
the passionate tone of his language makes us fear for the very 
worst : 


‘ Bring out these Councillors from their seats, and hang them in 
the Market-place for dogs to bark at. Go you, von Ossa, and fire 
the city at seven places that it shall be laid in ashes before night- 
fall. Let no inhabitants escape, and I will write the doom of 
Rothenburg in letters of flame that shall be read by all who plot 
resistance to the Catholic League of my Emperor.’ 


Terrible words, terribly spoken by a man whom nothing could 
move to pity or remorse. In vain the Senators pleaded for their 
people ; in vain the women, now crowded into the Chamber, held 
up their children in their arms and cried for mercy. Not even Count 
Pappenheim, a favourite general, could alter the cruel decision 
when he begged that the brave garrison should not be hanged like 
criminals but shot at the walls like gentlemen. For answer, Tilly 
only turned to one of his captains and bade him remove our poor 
old Burgomeister, who should find the town Executioner and bring 
him into the presence of his new master. 

How changed the scene . . . the broad oaken table, where but 
lately our councillors were deliberating, is now beset with military 
uniforms and men in armour with sword and buckler, whilst our 
poor representatives stand broken but unbent in a corner of the 
hall, awaiting their end with fortitude. There is silence for a 
moment ; then it is broken by the lusty voice of our good cellarer, 
Reimer, whose native genius for hospitality will never forsake 
him nor any of his race : 


“May it please Your Excellency. I have a prisoner, hid deep 
in the cool vaults below where I am master. Shall I release him 
for your pleasure ? Many years has he languished in his dungeon, 
doubtless awaiting the day of your coming. He is the offspring 
of the Sun-God ; grant that I give him his freedom ere I die ? ’ 


With this parable, in praise of his best beloved vintage of rich 
Tauber wine, Reimer disappears, only to return immediately with a 
large and beautifully painted crystal chalice filled to the brim with 
the golden ‘prisoner.’ The loving cup passes round, and Tilly, 
once so fierce and froward, drinks deep again and again, praising 
in equal measure the lustre of the cup and the quality of the wine. . . 

We breathe again ; we even look up like dogs which, after being 
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beaten, feel that their master’s anger is at last exhausted. Now 
there seems to be a chance, just a chance, that wine may win where 
women failed. The general drinks once more, and then a smile, 
aye, indeed, a cheery smile, breaks across his handsome face. He 
turns to our cellarer and banters him for a fool or a knave, bidding 
him refill the cup. Then, turning to the City Fathers, he cries, but 
in a far gentler accent : 


‘The hours draw on; my judgment is pronounced, 
And retribution follows your misdeeds. 

Yet Hope lies hid for you within this cup 

Full filled with nectar pressed from Tauber grapes. 
Which man of you can drain it at one draught 
He shall achieve full pardon for this Burgh ; 

The lives and liberties of wives and citizens 

No longer forfeit shall be straight restored 

By him who quafis this chalice to the dregs. 

But, should he fail, your doom has been decreed 
And Rothenburg shall pay rebellion’s penalty.’ 


e e 7 . © 


Well do I remember the effect of these words upon us all, Sena- 
tors and citizens alike. We turned to one another in sheer amaze- 
ment. One whispered, ‘ For shame; he is surely jesting with us 
now. His head is hot with wine and he mocks us with false hope 
even on the last evening of our days.’ 

Said another, ‘ Who could hope to drain so vast a cup at a single 
draught ?’ 

‘ Four bottles of good wine without drawing breath—impossible !’ 
murmured a third. 

‘Yes, impossible for all of us in Rothenburg to-day,’ quavered 
an old voice near me; ‘ yet I can call to mind the time when Nusch 
there would have taken up the challenge and might have won it.’ 


Then, to our astonishment, this same Nusch stepped forward, 
seventy years of age, but hale and upright as alance-pole. Offering 
such obeisance as his heavy robes and starched ruff would permit, 
this splendid old veteran accepted the wager and grasped the fateful 
cup in both his hands from off the table. A long breath — the 
whole world seemed to be standing still and aghast within that 
chamber—and very slowly he raised the chalice to his lips and 
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began to drink. We Rothenburgers had seen much drinking 
for wagers in our time, but never such a draught for such a wager. 
The seconds passed like hours as the old man persevered, straining 
himself slowly backwards until the cup was turned almost upside 
down. His colleagues pressed forward to support him lest he should 
fall before his great purpose was fulfilled. And just in time; 
for, as they reached him, he staggered backward into a chair, but 
. . . the cup was empty ! 

Not even Tilly could withhold a cry of admiration, in which his 
generals were compelled to join, for this gallant feat. As for the 
rest of us, to whom it meant life instead of death, some laughed, 
whilst others wept in a tumult of indescribable emotion, but none 
knew how best to relieve the long-drawn strain of those intolerable 
hours. Some rushed to the window to proclaim the joyful news 
to the trembling populace in the market-square ; others ran to find 
the Burgomeister and announce to him the general reprieve; and 
the rest of us burst into an uncontrollable Hymn of Praise for this 
merciful deliverance from an unspeakable fate. 


ws 


True, it was but a play; and the players were only humble 
citizens of Rothenburg, and I with a couple of hundred others were 
just an audience. Yet the play was so perfectly carried out, with 
such conviction and power and true artistic intention, that a whirl- 
wind of applause filled the Council Chamber at the close of the last 
Chorale. 

In the late afternoon, as the sun was setting, every 
available space in the town was once more filled to see a great 
procession of conquerors and conquered file through the streets ; 
every window was occupied by eager sight-seers who threw flowers 
to their particular friends as they passed and called to them by 
their historic names. Slowly, on horse and foot, this picturesque 
army progressed from one scene of acclamation to another, until 
at last they passed down into the moat beyond the walls. There 
the evening was whiled away with songs and dancing, feasting and 
mummery—a romantic picture of medieval revelry that held all 
good Rothenburgers, and some others, captive until late into the 
starry night. 


Jan MAtcoum. 
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THORLEY WEIR. 
BY E. F. BENSON. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Putte WROUGHTON was sitting—not on the steps, for that would 
have been risky,—on a cushion on the steps of the Mena House 
Hotel, occasionally looking at his paper, occasionally looking at 
the Pyramids, in a state of high content. To relieve the reader’s 
mind at once, it may be stated that Egypt thoroughly suited him : 
he had not sneezed nor ached nor mourned since he got here nearly 
a month ago. The voyage from Marseilles, it is true, had been 
detestably rough, but he blamed nobody for that since he had 
come under the benediction of the Egyptian sun—not the captain, 
nor Messrs. Thomas Cook & Sons, nor Joyce—nobody. That was 
the sun’s doing: there never was such a sun ; it seemed regulated 
for him as a man can order the regulation of the temperature of 
his bath-water. It was always warm enough, it was never too hot. 
If you had your white umbrella you put it up ; if you had forgotten 
it, it didn’t matter: several times he had assured Joyce that it 
didn’t matter. In every way he felt stronger and better than he 
had- done for years, and to-day, greatly daring, he was going to 
mount himself, with assistance, on an Egyptian ass, and ride to see 
the Sphinx and make the tour of the Great Pyramid, in company 
with Craddock. It may be added that his reason for sitting on 
the hotel steps was largely in order to make a minute survey of 
the donkeys on hire just beyond. He wanted one that was not 
too spirited, or looked as if it could conceivably canter. There 
was a pinkish one there that might do, but it flapped its ears in 
rather an ominous manner. Perhaps Craddock would choose 
one for him. And glancing again at his paper he observed with 
singular glee that there were floods in the Thames valley. 

Lady Crowborough and Joyce had gone into Cairo this morning 
to do some shopping and lunch with friends. This happened 
with considerable frequency. Not infrequently also they went to 
a dinner or a dance in that gay city, and stopped the night there. 
These dinners and dances had at first been supposed to be for 
Joyce’s sake ; they were actually, and now avowedly, for Lady 
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Crowborough’s sake, though Joyce, for more reasons than one, 
was delighted to accompany her. On such days as the two did not 
go into town, it was pretty certain that smajil relays of British 
officers and others would ride out to have lunch or tea with them 
at Mena, and Lady Crowborough had several new flirts. Altogether 
she was amazing, prodigious. She rode her donkey every morning, 
as thickly beveiled as the Temple, in a blue cotton habit, armed with 
a fly-whisk, and accompanied by a handsome young donkey-boy 
with milk-white teeth and an engaging smile. He called her 
‘ Princess,’ being a shrewd young man, and it is to be feared that 
he was to be numbered also among the new flirts. Also, as he ran 
behind her donkey he used to call out in Arabic ‘ Make way for the 
bride, O-ah!’ which used to evoke shouts of laughter from his 
fellows. Then Lady Crowborough would ask what he was saying 
that made them all laugh, and with an ingenuous smile he explained 
that he told the dogs to get out of the way of the Princess. ‘ And 
they laugh,’ he added, “cause they very glad to see you.’ This 
was perfectly satisfactory, and she said ‘ None of your nonsense 
now. Mohammed.’ 

Joyce, beyond any doubt whatever, was enjoying it all very 
much. The sun, the colour, the glories of the antique civilisation, 
the kaleidoscopic novelties of the Oriental world, the gaiety and 
hospitality so lavishly welcoming her grandmother and herself— 
all these made, to a girl accustomed to the restrictions and bond- 
age of her filial duties to a thoroughly selfish father, a perpetual 
festa and spectacle. But though she was in no way beginning to 
weary of it, or even get accustomed to it, she found as the full days 
went by that two questions—one retrospective, the other antici- 
patory—were beginning to occupy and trouble her. With regard 
to the future she was aware that Craddock was exercising his 
utmost power to please her and gratify her, and felt no doubt 
whatever as to what this accumulation of little benefits was leading 
up to. Before long she knew well he would ask her again to give 
him the right to think for her always, to see after her welfare in 
things great and small. In a hundred ways, too, she knew that 
her father wished him all success in his desire. Often he made 
dreadfully disconcerting remarks that were designed to be under- 
stood in the way Joyce understood them. ‘ Ah, Joyce,’ he would 
say, ‘Mr. Craddock as usual has seen to that for you.’... Or, 
‘I declare Mr. Craddock guesses your inclination before you know 
it yourself. He has ordered your donkey for half-past ten.’ . . . 
She felt that assuredly Mr. Craddock was going to send his bill in 
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—account rendered this time—and ask for payment. But not 
possibly, not conceivably, could she imagine herself paying it. 

The retrospective affair occupied her more secretly, but more 
engrossingly. Behind all the splendour and gaiety and interest 
and sunlight there hung a background which concerned her more 
intimately than any of those things: compared with it, nothing 
else had colour or brightness. And her father had told her that 
this background was stained and daubed with dirt, with common- 
ness, with things not to be associated with. . . . Never had the 
subject been ever so remotely alluded to again between them: 
Charles’ name had not crossed her lips or his. She had never 
asked him who his informant was, but she felt that any such ques- 
tion was superfluous. She knew; her whole heart and mind 
told her that she knew. Whether she had ever actually believed 
the tale she scarcely remembered ; anyhow she had accepted it as 
far as action went. But now, without further evidence on the 
subject she utterly and passionately disbelieved it. By communing 
with herself she had arrived at the unshakeable conviction that it 
not only was not, but could not be true. Through quietly thinking 
of Charles, through telling over, like rosary beads, the hours o 
their intercourse together she had seen that. It was as clear as 
the simplest logical proposition. 

But she saw also that when Craddock repeated the question he 
had asked her last June, he would ask it far more urgently and 
authentically. There had been no fire behind it then; now she 
saw that he was kindled. Before he used to look at her with un- 
concealed glances of direct admiration, make her great speeches 
of open compliment, comparing her to a Greek Victory, a Bacchante. 
Now he looked at her more shyly, more surreptitiously, and he 
paid her compliments no longer, just because they no longer ex- 
pressed all he had to say about her; they had become worn, like 
defaced coins out of currency. 

But this acquired seriousness and sincerity of feeling on his 
part, which before would have earned at any rate her sympathy, 
now, in the conviction she held that it was he who had spoken of 
Charles to her father, made him the more detestable as a wooer, 
even as in ordinary converse he now excited her disgustful anti- 
pathy. He was as pleasant, as agreeable, as clever and adaptable 
as before, but her conjectured knowledge had spread through his 
whole personality, staining and poisoning it. He had thought— 
so she now supposed—to put a rival out of the field by this treacher- 
ous stab in the back, to unhorse him and ride over him. In that 
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he had bitterly erred, though still thinking he had succeeded, 
and deep in her heart was his disgraceful failure blazoned. And 
daily she felt the nightmare of his renewed proposal was coming 
nearer. Very possibly, she thought, he was delaying speech until 
they should go up the Nile, and should be leading a more leisurely 
and, she was afraid, a more intimate life in the comparative quietude 
of Luxor, where they proposed to make a long stay. For that 
reason, largely, she gladly joined her grandmother in her amazing 
activities in Cairo, and gave the kindliest welcome to those pleasant 
young English soldiers who were so ready to come out to them. 

But most of all Joyce loved to wander over the hot yellow sands 
of the desert, or go out alone if possible, and sit looking at the 
Pyramids, or at the wonderful beast that lay gazing eastwards 
with fathomless eyes of everlasting mystery, as if waiting patient 
through the unnumbered centuries for the dawning of some ultimate 
day. Or else, ensconced in some wrinkle of the undulating ground, 
she would watch the hawks circling in the fathomless sky, or let 
her eyes wander over the peacock green of the springing crops to 
the city, sparkling very small and bright, on the edge of the Nile. 
A long avenue of carob-trees, giving the value of Prussian blue 
against the turquoise of the sky and the vivid green of the rising 
maize and corn, led in a streak across the plain to it. 

She was not conscious of consecutive or orderly thought in these 
solitary vigils. But she knew that in some way, even as her mind 
and her eye were expanded by those new wonders of old time that 
waited, alert and patient, among the desert sands, so her soul also 
was growing in the stillness of its contemplation. She made no 
efforts to prize it open, so to speak, to unfold its compacted petals, 
for it basked in the sun and psychical air that was appropriate to 
it, expanding daily, silent, fragrant. . . . 


Philip had not to wait long for his escorting Craddock. He 
mused gleefully over the news of floods in the Thames valley, he 
remembered it was New Year’s Day to-morrow, he kept his eye on 
the pinkish donkey, and felt confidently daring. The pinkish 
donkey looked very quiet, except for the twitching ears ; he hoped 
that Craddock would approve his choice and not want to mount 
him on the one that shook itself. Craddock had proposed this 
expedition himself, and for a minute or two Philip wondered whether 
he wanted to talk about anything special, Joyce, for example. 
But he felt so well that he did not care just now what Craddock 
talked ’about, or what happened to anybody. He felt sure, too, 
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that he would be hungry by lunch-time. Really, it was insane to 
have let that Reynolds hang on the wall so many years and rot like 
blotting-paper in the Thames valley. But then he had no notion 
that he could get five thousand pounds for it. He owed a great 
deal to Craddock, who at this moment came out of the hotel, large 
and fat and white, reassuring himself as to that point about a 
whisker. . . . Suddenly he struck Philip as being rather like a 
music-master on holiday at Margate, who had ordered new smart 
riding-clothes in order to create an impression on the pier. But 
he looked rich. 

As usual he was very deferential and attentive, highly approved 
Philip’s leaning towards the pinkish donkey, and selected for himself 
a small one that resembled in some essential manner a depressed 
and disappointed widow. His large legs nearly touched the 
ground on either side of it, he could almost have progressed in the 
manner of the ancient velocipede. And Philip having made it 
quite clear that if his donkey attempted to exceed a foot’s pace he 
should go straight home, and give no backshish at all, they made a 
start as smooth and imperceptible as the launching of a ship. 

Craddock had interesting communications to make regarding the 
monarchs of the fourth dynasty, but his information was neither 
given nor taken as if it was of absorbing importance. Philip, indeed, 
was entirely wrapped up in observation of his donkey’s movements, 
and the satisfaction he felt in not being in the Thames valley. 

‘ Indeed, so long ago as that ?’ he said, ‘ how it takes one back ! 
And even then the Nile floods came up here, did they? Ah, by 
the way, the Thames is in flood. Probably my lawn is under 
water: I should have been a cripple with rheumatism if I had 
stopped there. Don’t make those clicking noises, Mohammed ; we 
are going quite fast enough. Yes, and there were three dynasties 
before that! I don’t find the movement at all jerky or painful, 
my dear Craddock. I should not wonder if I rode again. Fancy 
my riding! I should not have believed it possible. As for you, 
you manage like a positive jockey. What do I say, Mohammed, if 
I should want to stop ?’ 

The positive jockey, whose positiveness apparently consisted 
in size and weight, decided to slide away from the fourth dynasty 
to times and persons who more immediately concerned him. 

“ Indeed it is difficult to imagine such things as floods and rain,’ 
he said, ‘when we bask in this amazing illumination. I can’t 
express to you my gratitude in allowing me to join your happy, 
harmonious party.’ 
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Philip just waved his fly-whisk in the direction of the Sphinx, as 
if to acknowledge without making too much of its presence. 

‘Dear Joyce,’ he said. ‘I think it has been and will continue 
to be a happy time for her. It gave me a great deal of satisfaction 
to be able to bring her out, though of course it entailed a certain 
sacrifice. Alone, I should have been able to compass the journey, 
I think, on the interest of what the Reynolds’ picture brought 
me; with her I have had necessarily to part with capital. Still, 
of what use is money except to secure health and enjoyment for 
others? She is looking wonderfully well ! ’ 

Craddock, who had till now been standing outside his topic, 
like a hesitating bather, took a sudden header into the very depth 
of it, rather adroitly. 

‘There is no money I would not spend on Miss Joyce’s health 
and enjoyment,’ he said. ‘There is nothing nearer to my heart 
than that.’ 

This sounded very pleasing and satisfactory, for the more Philip 
saw of Craddock, the more he liked him as a prospective son-in-law. 
But everything seemed slightly remote and unimportant to-day, 
in comparison with his own sense of comfort and well-being. 

“My dear friend, I renew my assurance of sympathy and good 
wishes,’ he said. ‘Ah, I was afraid my donkey was going to 
stumble then. But I held it up: I held it up.’ 

Craddock’s habit of attention to Philip found expression before 
he continued that which he had come out to say. 

‘ Anyone can see you are a rider,’ he said, rather mechanically. 
‘Of course you must know that my pleasure in being out here with 
you consisted largely in the furthering of the hope that is nearest 
my heart. But since we have been here (I am coming to you for 
counsel) I have seen so little of Miss Joyce. Often, of course, she 
is engaged, and that I quite understand. But she has seemed to 
me rather to avoid me, to—to shun my presence. And hers, I 
may say, grows every day more dear and precious to me.’ 

Craddock was really moved. Beneath his greed for money, 
his unscrupulousness in getting it, his absorption in his plundering 
of and battening on those less experienced than he, there was 
something that was capable of feeling, and into that something 
Joyce had certainly made her way. The depth of the feeling was 
not to be gauged by the fact that, in its service, he would do a 
dishonourable thing, for that, it is to be feared, was a feat that 
presented no overwhelming natural difficulties to him. But his 
love for Joyce had grown from liking and admiration into a thing 
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of fire, into a pure and luminous element. It did not come wholly 
from outside; it was not like some rainbow-winged butterfly 
settling for a moment on carrion. It was more like some celestial- 
hued flower growing, if you will, out of a dung-heap. It might, 
it is true, have been fed and nourished in a soil of corruption and 
dishonour, but by that divine alchemy that love possesses, none 
of this had passed into its colour and its fragrance. It was not 
dimmed or cankered by the nature of the soil from which it grew ; 
it was splendid with its own nature. And every day, even as he 
had said, it became more dear and precious to him. 

‘I don’t know if you have noticed any of this,’ he said—‘ I mean 
any of her avoidance of me.’ 

Philip was able to console, quite truthfully. He hadn’t noticed 
anything at all, being far too much taken up in himself. 

“Indeed I have seen nothing of the kind,’ he said, ‘and I do 
not think I am naturally very unobservant. Besides, Joyce, I 
think, guesses how warmly I should welcome vou as a son-in-law. 
Ah, I held my donkey up again! He would have been down 
unless I had been on the alert! No, no, my dear Craddock, you 
are inventing trouble for yourself. Lovers habitually do that ; 
they fancy their mistress is unkind. I recommend you to wait a 
little, be patient, until we get out of all this va-et-vient of Cairo. 
It is true Joyce is much taken up with my mother and her social 
excesses—I think I am not harsh in calling them excesses at her 
age. In the romance and poetry of—of Luxor and all that, you will 
find my little Joyce a very tender-hearted girl, very affectionate, 
very grateful for affection. Not that I admit she has shunned or 
avoided you, not fora moment. Far fromit. Don’t you remember 
how pleased she was when she knew you were coming with us ? 
Mohammed, stop my donkey : I am out of breath.’ 

Craddock reined' in also; the depressed widow was not very 
unwilling to stop, and he stepped off her and stood by Philip. 

‘This is not too much for you, I hope,’ he said. 

‘Not at all. Notatall. Iam enjoying my ride, and positively 
I have not had to use my fly-whisk at all. I was wondering how 
I should manage it as wellas my reins. But there are no flies. No, 
my dear fellow, don’t be down-hearted. Joyce likes you very well.’ 

‘Then I shall tempt my fate without waiting any longer,’ said 
he. ‘IfI am fortunate, I shall be the happiest of men, and, I may 
add, the cheerfullest of travelling companions. If otherwise, I 
think I shall go back to England at once. The situation would be 


intolerable.’ 
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Philip was perfectly aghast. For a moment he could say 
nothing whatever. 

‘But that would be out of the question,’ he said. ‘I do not 
see how we could get on without you. Who would make our 
arrangements, and settle the hundred little questions that arise 
when one is travelling? I could not do it: my health would 
completely break down. Perhaps, too, my mother will stay on 
in Cairo; if it suits her fancy, I am sure she will, and Joyce is 
utterly incapable of arranging for our comfort in the way in which 
you do. I should be left without a companion, for, as you see, 
Joyce has become totally independent of me. And your valet, 
who, at your direction, is so kind as to look after me, and pack for 
me, and see to my clothes—no doubt you would take him with you. 
It was understood, I thought, that you would make the éntire 
journey with us; you can hardly mean what you have just said. 
It would spoil everything ; it would break up our party altogether. 
Pray assure me that you do not mean what you say. The idea 
agitates me, and any agitation, as you know, is so bad for me. 
Besides—of course this is the root of the whole matter—that is 
why I state it to you last, after those minor considerations—your 
best opportunity, your most favourable chance, is when we are 
alone and quiet up the Nile. We are living in a mere railway 
station here ; none of us have a minute to ourselves.’ 

Till he heard this rapid staccato speech, Craddock felt he had 
never really known what egotism meant. Here it was in excelsis ; 
almost grand and awe-compelling in this gigantic and inspired 
exhibition of it... . 

‘I am very much agitated,’ said Philip, haloing and crowning it. 
‘ Do not leave my donkey, Mohammed.’ 

In spite of the danger of prolonging this agitation Craddock 
was silent for a moment, and Philip had one more remark to 
make. 

‘It would be very selfish,’ he said, ‘ and very unlike you. AndI 
am sure it would not be wise.’ 

Craddock hesitated no longer. He had received a certain 
assurance—though he could not estimate its value—that his 
interpretation of Joyce’s bearing towards him was mistaken ; he 
had been recommended, a course which seemed sensible, to wait for 
the comparative quiet of Luxor, where the relations of their party 
would naturally be more intimate and familiar; he had also had 
ocular evidence that Philip was perfectly capable of having a fit if 
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he precipitated matters unsuccessfully, and returned home. All 
these considerations pointed one way. 

‘ Certainly I will continue your journey with you,’ he said. ‘It 
is delightful to me to find how solidly you have been counting on me. 
And from my point of view—my own personal point of view—I 
think you have probably indicated to me the most promising course. 
I exceedingly regret the agitation I have caused you.’ 

Philip mopped his forehead. 

‘It is nothing,’ he said. ‘I will make an effort, and become my 
own master again. But I do not think I feel up to continuing our ride. 
Let us turn. Perhaps to-morrow I shall feel more robust. I should 
like to rest a little before lunch. And take heart of grace, my dear 
man: I felt just like you once, and how happily it turned out for me!’ 

This was not true: Philip had never been in love with anybody. 
Joyce’s mother, however, had soon overcome his somewhat feeble 
resistance to her charms, and had led him a poor life for the few 
years that she was spared to him. 

Our party had designed to stay in Egypt two months altogether, 
and a month being now spent and Lady Crowborough being at length 
a little fatigued by her whirl of gaiety in Cairo, it was settled that 
day at lunch that they should proceed southwards up the Nile in a 
few days’ time, going by steamer all the way, in order to save 
Philip’s nerves the jar and jolting of the ill-laid line. Lady Crow- 
borough’s flirts came in flocks to see her off, bringing bouquets and 
confectionery enough to fill both her cabin and Joyce’s, and she 
made a variety of astounding speeches in a brilliant monologue to 
them all, addressing first one and then another. 

‘ All you young men are trying to spoil me,’ she said, ‘ and it’s 
lucky I’ve got my granddaughter with me to play chaperone and 
see you don’t go too far. And are these chocolates for me too ? 
Joyce, my dear, put them in my cabin, and lock them up; I shall 
have a good blow-out of them as soon as westart. As for you, Mr. 
Wortledge, I daren’t stop in Cairo a day longer because of you. 
You’d be coming round for me in a cab and driving me off to a 
mosque or a synagogue or some such heathen place of worship, to be 
married to you, under pretence of showing me the antiquities, and 
what would Mr. Stuart do then? I never saw such roses, Mr. 
Stuart. Joyce, my dear—oh, she’s gone with the chocolate. I 
shall wear a fresh one every day—that’s what I shall do, and make 
potpourri of the leaves, and put it among my clothes, if that'll 
content you. And there’s a note attached to them, I see. I shan’t 
open that till I’m alone, so that none shall see my blushes. And 
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I'll be bound you'll all be flirting with some other old woman the 
moment my back’s turned, because I know your ways.’ 

A shrill whistle warned her that this court de congé must draw to 
an end, and she began shaking hands with them all. 

‘You've all made my stay in Cairo uncommonly pleasant,’ she 
said, ‘and I thank you all with all my heart. You're dear, nice 
boys all of you, and I’m really broken-hearted to say good-bye to 
you. Good-bye all of you.’ 

And this charming old lady, with real tears in her eyes, put up 
all her veils, and kissed away handfuls of her delicious little white 
fingers, as the boat began to churn the green Nile water into foam. 
Then she went to her cabin, had a good blow-out of chocolate, and 
slept the greater part of the three days’ voyage up to Luxor, with 
intervals for food, and a few expeditions to temples on donkey- 
back. She had bought ropes and ropes of ancient Egyptian beads 
in the bazaars, with which she adorned herself, and when a professor 
of antiquities (otherwise promising) hinted that they were modern 
and came from Manchester, she told him he knew nothing about 
it, and was dead cuts with him ever afterwards. 

Craddock, now that he was committed not to separate himself 
from the party, was in no hurry to put his fortune to the test. 
In spite of Philip’s assurance, he still fancied he had been right 
regarding Joyce’s avoidance of him, and until their stay was begin- 
ning to draw to an end, and Philip had begun to fuss about having 
a sufficiency of warmer underclothing put in his steamer trunk, 
so that even when the weather grew colder as they sailed north- 
wards again across the Mediterranean he should be able to sit out 
on deck without risk of chill, devoted himself to restoring Joyce’s 
confidence in, and ease of intercourse with him. Many times, it 
so happened, he was alone with her, going on some expedition 
that Philip deelared himself not equal to, while Lady Crowborough’s 
appetite for antiquities had proved speedily satiated. Indeed she 
announced when she had been at Luxor a week that the sight of 
any more temples would make her sick. Thus Craddock was often 
Joyce’s only companion, and, while waiting his time, made himself 
an admirable guide and comrade. He had studied the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties before, and with the air of a friendly tutor 
interested her in the history and monuments. He soon saw how 
apt she was to learn and appreciate, and by degrees re-established 
unembarrassing relations with her, winning her back to frank 
intercourse with him. With his knowledge, and his power of 
vividly and lightly presenting it, he succeeded in weaving their 
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true antique charm about the temples and silent tombs, and Joyce 
found herself taking the keenest enjoyment in their long sunny 
days together. To her immense relief, he seemed to have banished 
altogether his yearning for another relationship, and she told herself 
she must have been quite wrong in imagining that he would approach 
her again, and this time with fire. Yet she had been so convinced 
of it, and here he was with day-long opportunities at his disposal, 
plunging her to her infinite satisfaction in the heresies of Amenhotep, 
and the Elizabethan rule of Hatasoo. He unfolded the stories of 
the carven walls for her, with their hawk-faced gods or adoring 
kings. He traced for her the merchandise that the queen’s expedi- 
tion to the land of Punt brought back with it, ivory and apes, as 
in the days of Solomon, and gold weighed in the balances by over- 
seers. He told her of Sen-mut, the architect of Deir-el-Bahari, to 
whom the queen showed all her heart and entrusted with the 
secrets of her will, and how Thothmes, on his mother’s death, 
erased from the inscriptions all mention of the low-born fellow. . . . 
Thus day by golden day went on, and Joyce’s confidence increased, 
and her debt of pleasant hours to him grew heavier and was less 
felt by her. But never did she quite get out of her mind that it 
was he who had said, she knew not quite what, to her father, speak- 
ing evil of the boy who painted beside the weir. Could she have 
been mistaken about that, too ? If so, she had indeed wronged this 
large, kindly man, who was never weary of his pleasant efforts to 
interest her. Her manner to him changed as her confidence re- 
turned, and with the changing of her manner, he drew nearer to 
confidence in himself. 

But it must not be imagined that all life’s inner workings, with 
regard to Craddock, were centred in this successful charming of 
Joyce to comradeship with him, nor in restraining himself from 
attempting to pluck the fruit while clearly unripe. Week by week 
there came to him the most satisfactory accounts from the box- 
office with regard to the reaped and ever-ripening harvest, so to 
speak, of ‘ Easter Eggs.’ But against that solid asset he had to 
set, not indeed a positive loss, but a sacrifice of what might have 
been a tremendous gain. For ‘The Long Lane that had Five 
Turnings ’—was there ever so insolent and defiant a title ?—had 
appeared early in January, and all London rocked with it. Akroyd 
had clearly made the biggest hit of his industrious career, and the 
author had leaped at this second spring over the heads of all other 
dramatists. Critics, even the most cautious of them, seemed to 
have lost their heads, and ‘ Sheridan redivivus’ was_among their 
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less extravagant expressions. His informant as to all this was 
Frank Armstrong himself, who very thoughtfully sent him a stout 
packet of these joyful cries, as supplied to him by a press agency, and 
with it a letter that seemed to touch the pinnacles of impertinence, 


“You have often told me,’ wrote this amiable young man, 
‘of the great interest you take in my work, and so I am certain 
you will be pleased to hear of the success of the play. I have to 
thank you also for the hint you so kindly gave me about screwing 
Akroyd up to favourable terms, and I made a bargain for myself 
about the scale of royalties that really was stupendous. About 
the play itself—it is not being a very good theatrical season generally, 
and even Peter, I hear, isn’t Panning out very well, but you should 
see the queues at the Pall-Mall! Golly! It’s the same in the 
stalls and boxes. Mrs. Fortescue has taken a box every night 
next week, and I think I have persuaded Akroyd to raise prices, 
He says it is illegitimate, but I rather think he will do it. After 
all, the rule of supply and demand must affect prices. I’m afraid 
“ Easter Eggs” is bound to suffer—indeed, it was distressingly 
empty the other night, but the box-office say it will recover again. 
. . . [see there is a flat vacant just below yours in Berkeley Square. 
I am thinking of taking it. It will be nice to be near you. I can 
never forget what you did for me over my first play. . . . Also, 
after an unpropitious beginning, I have struck up a friendship 
with Charles Lathom. He has told me, in confidence, how you 
played Providence to him. I hope you will do well over him. 
I should think you would ; people are talking about him, and he 
has several sitters. I tried to tell him all you have done for me, 
but the recollection was too much. The words wouldn’t come, 
so I pretended to burn my finger over a pipe I was lighting and 
said “Damn!” Was not that clever and dramatic ? 

“I enclose quantities of press notices, and I wish I could see 
your delight over them. It was very vexing that you were not 
here for the first night, for I should have liked to see what 
you said. But perhaps when I saw it I shouldn’t have liked it, 
as I remember you didn’t think very much of the play when I 
read it you. Perhaps I shall take a long holiday now; not write 
again at all for a year or two. I am besieged with requests, of course.’ 


That threat did not much alarm Craddock. He felt as con- 
vinced as he felt with regard to the rising of the sun that the 
young man could not keep off it. But there was the very scorpion 
of a sting in the sentence immediately preceding, in which he 
was reminded of his own rejection of the play. His wits must 
have been wandering that night; his flair for anticipating public 
taste had never betrayed him into so desperate a lapse of perception. 
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And somehow it gave him unease to think that an assured enemy 
of his, sharper than a serpent’s tooth, should have thus leaped 
into affluence as well as prominence. Nor did he like this growing 
friendship between Charles and the other—he did not like any of 
the letter, nor any of the press notices. His evening was completely 
spoiled and Mr. Wroughton beat him at bézique. But next 
morning, with that power which was not the least of his gifts, he 
switched his mind off these disturbances and fixed himself heart 
and soul on that which lay before him here and now. 

Thus passed for them at Luxor a complete moon, which among 
other celestial offices had magically illumined for them an hour 
of night among the ruins of Karnak. There, too, they had gone 
alone, and there, up till then, had come the hardest struggle in 
restraint for him. All the spell of the starry-kirtled night was 
woven round them, while the huge monoliths and spent glory of 
the columned hall reminded him, urgently, insistently, how short 
life was, how soon for the generations of men nothing but the 
hard granite of their work remains : no joy, no rapture any more, 
for eyes are closed and mouths dumb, and the soft swift limbs 
laid to rest in the earth, where at the most they can but feed the 
grasses that wave over their graves, or, more horribly, injected 
and wrapped in cere-cloth and bitumen be preserved as a parody 
and mockery of what they once were. And this—these few years 
—was his time, his innings before the silence that preceded closed 
in on him again. All he wanted stood in front of him now, as 
Joyce leaned on a fragment of wall, white and tall in the moonlight, 
and let her great eyes wander over the outlined columns, with 
young fresh mouth a little parted, and hand almost resting on his. 

* Yes, this is all Seti I—’ he heard his voice saying, and suddenly 
he stopped, feeling that to talk here and now and to her of Egyptian 
kings was a mere profanity, in this temple which his love had built, 
so much holier than all that had ever been made with hands. 

But at his sudden cessation he saw Joyce withdraw herself 
a little, instinctively on guard. Bitterly he saw that. 

“It is all so woundingly sad,’ he said, ‘this eternal glorious 
moon and sky looking down on to what after so few years is but 
ruin and decay. And yet they thought that their houses would 
endure for ever—’ 

Joyce instantly recovered her confidence and flowed to meet 
him on this. 

* Oh yes, oh yes,’ she said, ‘ all this month that has been haunting 
me. I think I hate the moon to-night. It is like some dreadful 
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imperishable governess, always presiding and watching over us 
poor children.’ 

That broke the tension. 

‘Oh, Mistress Moon,’ said Craddock, laughing. ‘ But she is a 
governess of remarkable personal attractions . . .’ 

Then the last day of their sojourn came. Joyce, immensely 
reassured by her own mistaken conviction that he was going to 
speak that night at Karnak, and slightly ashamed of her mistake, 
had nothing left of the trouble she had anticipated at Cairo. His 
re-establishment of her ease with him was complete ; she no longer 
feared the renewal of his proposal. That day the two companions 
had settled to spend not in detailed study, for indeed they had 
gathered a most creditable crop, nor even in farewell visits to 
shrines, but in a general outdoor survey and assimilation of river 
and temple and desert and sky, a long exposed photograph, so to 
speak, of panorama to take back to the fogs of a northern February. 
Soon after breakfast they took ferry over the Nile, and, joining their 
donkeys there, rode straight away from the river, going neither to 
the right nor left, up the narrow path between fast-rising stretches 
of lengthening crops, past the two great silent dwellers on the plain, 
who, looking ever eastwards, wait forthedawn that shall touch mute 
lips again to song, through the huddled mud-houses of Gurnah, and 
up and beyond and out till the level green was left below them, and 
they met the sand-dried untainted air of the desert. Here on the 
brow of the sandstone cliffs they dismounted, while Josef bestowed 
their lunch in a cool shadow of a rock in this thirsty land. 

Joyce sat down on this bluff. 

“We can’t dispose of the flesh-pots of Egypt yet,’ she said, 
nodding at the provision-basket. ‘May we sit here a little, Mr. 
Craddock, and will you let me say my eighteenth-dynasty catechism, 
and then——’ 

Joyce turned to him. 

‘We must plan out this day so carefully,’ she said, ‘ as it is the 
last. I want to sit here quite silent for about half an hour, and if it 
isn’t rude, out of sight of you, and everybody, and just look, look, 
get all that, the river, the crops, the sky, the temples, right deep 
down. Then let us have lunch, and then let us go a long ride out into 
the desert, where there isn’t anybody or anything. And then, oh, oh, 
we shall have to go back, and the last day will be over. I promised 
father to go and call on the chaplain after tea with him. Chaplain ! 
he’s a dear man, but think—chaplain on the last day! ’ 

Joyce’s desired menu of the mind was served to her. She said 
her eighteenth-dynasty kings, and then strolled along the edge of the 
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cliffs till she was out of sight and sound of donkey and donkey-boy 
and Craddock. The magic of the land indeed had cast its spell on 
her, and now she wanted just to look, to absorb, to be wrapped in it. 
Then, just because she had planned this, her mind grew restive and 
fidgety. . . . She had determined on her own account to speak a 
grateful word to Mr. Craddock to-day for all he had done for her, 
and she felt she must thank him too for his unremitting attention to 
her father. He, she felt sure, would not do so, and Joyce felt that 
the family must discharge that indebtedness. It seemed a simple 
task enough to perform, but she could not in imagination frame a 
suitable sentence, either about that or her own debt to him, and 
insensibly beginning to worry about it, she lost the mood that she 
had come here to capture. Craddock and her imminent acknow- 
ledgment to him ‘ drave between her and the sun ’ and her half-hour 
alone proved a not very satisfactory item. 

She went back to him at the end of it, and found that he had 
already spread their lunch. 

‘And you have had a “ heart-to-heart ”’ talk with Egypt ?’ he 
asked. ‘I thought I heard sobs. 

Joyce laughed. 

‘ They were sobs of rage then,’ she said. ‘ My plan broke down. 
I could think of everything under the sun except Egypt. Just 
because I meant to gaze and meditate, I could not meditate at all. 
But I am so hungry ; that is something. How good of you to have 
made ready ! ’ 

Hard-boiled eggs and sandwiches, however hungry the attack, 
do not need much time for their due disposition, and in a quarter of 
an hour Craddock had lit a cigarette, preparatory to their ride into 
the desert. And this seemed to Joyce a very suitable moment for 
the discharge of her thanks and compliments. 

‘I’ve had a burden on my mind so long, Mr. Craddock,’ she said, 
‘and that is to let you know just in so many words how I appreciate 
all that you have done for us. Your presence has made the whole 
difference to my father——’ 

She had begun to speak not looking at him, but at the hot sand at 
her feet. But here a sudden movement of his, a shifting of his place 
so that he sat just a little nearer her made her look up. At the same 
moment she saw that he flung away the cigarette he had only just lit. 
Then she looked at his face, and saw that his mouth was a little open, 
and that his breath came quickly. And she knew the moment she 
had feared a month ago, but had allowed herself to think of as 
averted, hovered close to her. 

* And has my presence made any difference to you ?’ he asked, 
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Joyce knew the futility of fencing, as everybody does when a 
crisis is inevitable. But until the end of the world everybody will 
continue to fence. 

‘ Of course it has,’ she said. ‘I was just going to speak of that 
and thank you for it all.’ 

He drew himself quite close to her. 

‘There is just one way, and no more, in which you can thank 
me,’ he said, ‘ and it is by letting me offer for your acceptance all 
my services, and all my devotion.’ 

The fire, the authentic primal need was there, and though she 
shrank from it, though instinctively she hated it, she could refuse 
it neither respect nor sympathy. She could not interrupt him, 
either : what he had to say must come ; it was his bare right to speak. 

He took up her hand, and clasped it with both of his, enclosing 
it, as it were, in adamp, dark cavern. At that, without being able 
to help it, she drew back a little. 

‘Oh, stop; don’t!’ she said. 

He seemed not to hear. 

‘I offer you much more than I knew was mine to offer last June,’ 
he said. ‘You were so right, Joyce, to refuse me. But it is so 
different now. You have woke in me, or created in me, a power for 
love which I did not know was mine. Surely you know that. 
You created it; itis yours. Take it ; for what you made is me.’ 

He paused a moment; then seemed suddenly to realise that 
he had said all that could be said. . . . A little wind drove upwards 
from the plain below, fluttering the papers which had held their 
sandwiches. Joyce hated herself for noticing that. Then she 
tried to withdraw her hand. 

‘Oh, I am so sorry, so sorry,’ she said. ‘ It is quite impossible, 
more impossible than ever. I mean—I don’t know what I mean. 
But I can’t.’ 

She knew very well what she meant when she said ‘ more im- 
possible than ever.’ And mixed with her regret, which was wholly 
genuine, was a sort of nausea of her soul. . . . Once more she felt 
she knew who had spoken to her father of Charles. The motive, 
too, was as clear as the sunshine. She loathed this continued 
contact. But it only lasted a second more. The tone of her 
reply would have carried conviction to the most ardent of lovers. 
He dropped her hand. 

‘TI have done,’ he said. 

He got up, and walked a few paces away, and stood there with 
his back to her. A quantity of disconnected pictures went through 
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the blank impassivity of his mind. He remembered the look of 
the green packet of tickets for their passage down the Nile to- 
morrow, which he had seen on his table before he went out this 
morning. He heard Philip’s voice say ‘Take care of my little 
Joyce!’ . . . He felt himself licking the envelope which contained 
Mr. Ward’s cheque for five thousand pounds. . . . He had the 
vision of another cheque for ten thousand and one hundred pounds. 
He saw the sketch of Joyce that had stood beneath the lamp in 
her room on the evening when the chimneys smoked at the Mill 
House. He heard himself console Charles for the ‘ queer note’ 
Philip Wroughton had written him. Collectively, these presented 
the whole case, his whole connection with the Wroughtons, 
succinctly and completely. And the curtain fell on them. 

He went back to Joyce, who was sitting by the side of the 
fluttering paper with her head in her hands. 

‘What would you like to do?’ he said. ‘Shall we take our 
ride into the desert or go home ?’ 

Joyce got up. 

‘Oh, let us go home,’ she said. ‘ Please call Josef. And do 
realise I am sorry, I am very sorry.’ 

But there was nothing in him now that could respond to or help 
the girl’s evident distress. 1t seemed that the wonderful flower that 
grew out of him had been plucked. . . . Only the soil out of which 
it grew remained, and that was exactly what it had always been. 

That night, when Lady Crowborough went up to bed, she was 
not surprised to hear Joyce’s tap on her door a moment afterwards. 
She had felt the constraint that had hung over dinner like a thunder- 
cloud, though Philip, flushed with victory at the ideal disposition 
in the packing of his underclothing which had occurred to him as 
he dozed or slept—he thought ‘slept ’—before dinner, had been 
unconscious of all else. 

‘Come in, my dear,’ she said, ‘ and tell me ail that’s happened.’ 

“Oh, Grannie, he has proposed again,’ said Joyce. 

“ Lor’, my dear, do you think I didn’t guess that? And you 
needn’t trouble to tell me that you refused him. Well, Joyce, 
I can’t say I’m sorry, though I suppose he’s rich and agreeable 
enough, for I never could stand stout white men myself. Give me 
one of my cigarettes, dear, and sit down and have a talk. There’s 
nothing I enjoy more than a cigarette and a talk about love just 
before going to bed. Gives such pleasant dreams.’ 

Joyce could not help giggling. But she knew well the golden 
heart that beat behind these surprising flippancies. 
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‘ But I’m sorry, Grannie,’ she said, ‘ but—but I’m afraid I’m 
not sorry enough.’ 

‘No, my dear,’ said this astute old lady, ‘if you were sorry 
enough you’d say “ yes ” instead of “no.”’ Let me see, this is the 
second go, isn’t it ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Well, then I hope this time that you made it plain. The man 
whom you don’t mean to have gets tedious if he goes on ; I used to 
tell them so.’ 

Joyce had come here to do much more than merely announce 
the event to her grandmother. There was so much more she 
wanted to say, but she felt it would be easier if it came out in 
answer to questions. Probably Grannie was wise enough to ask 
the right questions. . . . 

‘I think I made it plain,’ she said. ‘I said it was quite 
impossible : more impossible than ever.’ 

Lady Crowborough in the dusk allowed herself to beam all 
over her face. 

‘And what did you mean by that, my dear?’ she said. ‘To 
me it sounds as if there was nobody else last June, but somebody 
else now.’ 

‘Oh, Grannie, it means just that,’ said Joyce in a whisper. 

* And was it any of my flirts in Cairo ? ’ asked Lady Crowborough, 
who liked a little joking even when her heart was most entirely 
tender and sympathetic. Quite truly, she believed it ‘helped 
things out’ to grin over them. 

Joyce grinned. 

“No, not in Cairo,’ she said. 

‘Then it was that flirt of mine down at the Mill House, who’s 
going to paint my picture,’ she exclaimed. ‘Don’t deny it, my 
dear. A nice boy, too, though he ain’t got a penny. However, 
we'll talk about the pennies afterwards. Now do you think he 
fancies you at all? Don’t be so silly, Joyce, hiding your face like 
that.’ 

‘Yes, Grannie, I think he does. I can’t be sure, you know. 
I—I haven’t had any experience.’ 

‘Lor’, my dear, what do you want with experience over that 
sort o’ thing?’ asked Lady Crowborough. ‘And if you’re too 
modest to say, I’ll say it for you. He does like you and you know 
it. I saw him, the wretch, looking at you in the right way. So I 
don’t understand what all the fuss is about. You like him, and 
he likes you. Eh?’ 
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The cleverest of grandmothers could not guess the further 
confidence that Joyce wanted to make. She had to open it herself. 

‘ But—but there’s a difficulty, Grannie,’ she said. ‘Somebody 
has told father that he’s not—not nice, that he isn’t the sort of 
person he would like me to know. Father wouldn’t let him come 
down to see his copy of the Reynolds while we were there because 
of that. And I feel sure I know who it is who told him that, and 
why he said it.’ 

‘That Craddock ?’ asked Lady Crowborough quickly. 

“Yes, and I can’t believe it is true. I don’t believe it. Oh, 
Grannie dear, what a comfort you are.’ 

Lady Crowborough’s shrewd little face entirely ceased to beam. 

‘ And I don’t believe it either, my dear,’ she said. ‘He seemed 
as decent a young fellow as I ever saw. But you can leave that 
tome. Ill find out if it was your Craddock who said it, first of all. 
It’s only your suspicion as yet, Joyce ; and whatever you do, my 
dear, don’t you go through life suspecting anybody, and then not 
doing him the justice to find out if you’re right. And then after 
that we must find out if there’s any truth in it, and what the 
truth is.’ 

‘Oh, but will you ?—can you ?’ asked Joyce. 

“Yes, my dear, unless I die in the night, which God forbid. 
I'll Craddock him! And here am I doing just the same as you, 
and treating your suspicions as true before I know. Lor’, but it 
does seem likely, don’t it? And now about what has happened 
to-day ? Are you going to tell your father, or is he ?’ 

‘Mr. Craddock thought we had better say nothing about it at 
present,’ said Joyce. ‘I expect he is quite right. He said he 
thought father would be very much upset. That was as we rode 
back. Oh, Grannie, fancy saying that! I think he meant it as a 
sort of final appeal. Or perhaps he meant it quite nicely. I’m 
sure father wanted me to marry him. But that didn’t seem a 
good enough reason.’ 

Lady Crowborough began to beam again. 

‘Not with your Mr. Lathom waiting for you,’ she said. ‘ Well, 
now, my dear, you must let me go to bed. I’m glad you told me 
all about it, and I can tell you now, I should have thought very 
poorly of you if you had accepted this Mr. Craddock. Did he 
kiss you, my dear ?’ 

Joyce again felt an inward bubble of laughter. 

“No, thank goodness,’ she said. 

‘That’s a good thing. You wait till you get back to town, 
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There’s somebody there—bless me, how I keep getting ahead. 
Now send me my maid, Joyce, and don’t give way, my dear. And 
when I say my prayers I’m not sure I shan’t give thanks that 
you ain’t going to be Mrs. Craddock. I don’t like the man and I 
don’t like the name, and that’s sufficient.’ 


In spite of this distaste, Lady Crowborough did Craddock the 
justice to admit that he behaved very well next day. His invalu- 
able gift for ‘ switching off’ stood him in good stead : his manner 
was perfectly normal again,and sitting on the deck of the northward- 
going steamer after lunch, he talked to her about the Exhibition of 
old Masters at Burlington House, which was now open. 

‘There are a dozen fine Reynolds’ there,’ he said, ‘ but none 
finer, I think, than the one that used to be at the Mill House.’ 

Lady Crowborough affected a very skilful carelessness. 

‘But what prices for a bit of canvas and a daub of paint,’ she 
said. ‘I can’t see a bit of difference between it and the copy. 
That was a nice young fellow who did it too. I was sorry that you 
had to give so bad a report of him to my son.’ 

Craddock hardly paused. He assumed that Philip had said 
something to his mother about it, and though he would not have 
chosen that his name should be mentioned as informant he 
felt it was useless to deny it. Nor did he wish to: jealousy 
impotent and bitter took hold of him. 

‘Yes, a loose young fellow, I am afraid,’ he said. ‘ But I am 
doing what I can for him, for his gift is perfectly marvellous. 
Indeed, I should not wonder if he is some day known among the 
greatest English masters. As I was saying, there are some very 
fine Reynolds’ in the Exhibition. I had the pleasure of getting 
hold of one or twoforthem. You must seeit. ..’ 

‘Oh, drat the Exhibition,’ she said... . 

She explained that a sudden twinge of neuralgia had visited her, 
and put on several veils. 


(Zo be continued.) 








